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HE offer of all its maps and 
i) documents bearing upon the 
vestion of the Venezuelan bound- 

which the British Royal Geo- 

cal Society has made to our 

Department for the use of the 
examining the 

is a strong evidence of the 
sition toward peace and good 
e part of Englishmen. Its 

is the greater for the 

that the British Government 
res the offer of the Geograph- 

Society. It is becoming more 

yapparent every day that the 
ndary Commission whose crea- 
nwas denounced as an offensive 
ooking straight towards war 

en the President sent in his mes- 
age asking for it, is to exert the 
greatest moral influence for a peace- 
ind equitable settlement of the 
ble. Itis not too much to ex- 
mectthat its determination of the 
indary will be accepted as con- 
sive by all parties to the dispute. 


nission now 





HE prize-fight has at last been 

driven off the soil of this re- 
wblic. For so much we may be 
tankful. The managers of the 
‘izsimmons-Maher affair have for 
wonths past been hunting a place 
"here the ‘battle ’ could take place. 
Yate after state was tried, but none 
ms found safe. They looked to- 
"ards the territories, and Congress 
‘uiked them by promptly enacting 
‘aw forbidding prize-fighting in 
*y place under Federal jurisdiction, 
"th heavy penalties for the offence. 
‘last they betook themselves to 
“tsouthwest border and, dodging 
*%e Texas authorities on this side 
* the Grande and the Mexican 
“ops on the other, they at last 
“rived to slip across the river 
ve the fight on Mexican 








‘8 safe to predict that this is the 
q tnd of prize-fighting in the 
,- States, in the formal sense of 
Word. Encounters partaking 
. © nature of fights may take 
~ under the designation of spar- 
MM ‘xhibitions; but such an abuse 
— Privileges conceded to athletic 
, *Can be suppressed by the vig- 
,. Of local police authorities. 
S still possible, however, that 
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matches may be made and pugilists 
trained in this country; and until 
this is stopped it can hardly be said 
that prize-fighting is entirely out- 
lawed here. To accomplish this 
end, it would be desirable that other 
states copy the statute of Massa- 
chusetts, which prescribes punish- 
ment for making in this state an 
agreement to fight, no matter where 
the fight is to take place. 


[LL or cure is the plan proposed 
in the latest legislation on the 
Alaskan seal question. The bill 
which the House of Representatives 
at Washington passed unanimously 
on Tuesday directs the President to 
try to arrange with Great Britain, 
Russia and Japan for the protection 
of the seals, and if he cannot make 
suchan arrangementin timeto govern 
the season of 1896, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to kill every 
seal that can be reached on the 
Pribiloff Islands and sell their skins 
for treasury account. ‘Thisis not so 
hard-hearted as it seems; for the 
present methods of the ‘ poachers’ 
are just as surely exterminating the 
seals by the more cruel means of 
killing the mothers and leaving the 
young to starve. But it will be a re 
proach to civilization if no cure for 
the difficulty can be found except 
the extinction of the species. 


T would be the height of folly to 
get up a new ‘war scare’ over 
the proposed recognition by the 
United States of the belligerent 
rights of the Cuban insurgents. 
When Senator Morgan declared that 
he expected war with Spain to follow 
such action, and urged that it be 
taken in defiance of war, he made 
himself sadly ridiculous in the eyes 
of sensible men. There is no doubt 
that war undertaken with Cuba as 
the prize of victory would find sup- 
port among some of our people ; but 
it would be condemned by the great 
majority —in fact, it would be im- 
possible except in the event of an at- 
tack by Spain upon this country. 
The Mexican war is not such a glori- 
ous memory as to inspire the Ameri- 
can people to another war of con- 
quest. 





OV. Greenhalge, who has for 
some time past been too ill to 
perform his official duties — for the 
first time within memory the Lieu- 
tenant Governor has approved an 
act of the Legislature as Acting- 
Governor —will go South for his 
health. He has the sympathy of the 
public; and this sympathy is inten- 
sified by the explanation given of 
the Governor’s break-down. It is 
plainly stated that his physical 
powers have been strained beyond 
endurance by the eating of formal 
dinners and attendance in his offi- 
cial capacity at miscellaneous enter- 
tainments. There ought to be some 
protection for our governors ; and if 





it takes a constitutional amendment 
to do it, let us amend the constitu 
tion to forbid the dining and lunch 
ing and banqueting of the Chief 
Magistrate ‘against the peace and 
dignity of the commonwealth.’ 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS. 


fb Hage world of ours is, in a way, a 
great deal larger than it was a 
century ago. 
deal smaller. 
Much more of itis used; there 
are almost twice as many people on 
it. So far is it true that it is larger. 
On the other hand, you can travel 
ten times as fast as you could, and 
you have annihilated time by your 
telegraph. So far is it true that it is 
smaller, 
Such changes have wholly changed 


It is in a way a great 


the Law of Nations. Ihe Public 
Law of the world is different from 
what it was, 

It is not yet five hundred years 


since any baron who held a cliff on 


the Rhine could and did stretch a 
chain across the river, stop any raft 
of timber as it came down and col 


lect toll on it before he would let it 
pass. 

It is not one hundred 
the rulers of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers 
and Morocco stopped any vessel 
they found on the Mediterranean 
and took the people on board cap 
tives and used them as slaves. 

As the world grew more compact, 
and as its nations grew stronger, the 
rulers of nations determined that they 
would stop such personal interfer 
ence with the rights of mankind. 
They suppressed the robber barons, 
and they suppressed Algerine piracy. 

As this process went 
tions of the 


years since 


on, the na 


world were forced to 
make the seas the home of mutual 
peace. Really, the ocean is now the 


home of peace more than the land is. 
For the ocean could not be claimed 
by anybody in particular. Or, if it 
were so claimed, as Spain once 
claimed the Pacific, the other na- 
tions soon brought the claimant to 
understand that his claim must be 
abandoned. 

Gradually, as the world grows 
larger and smaller at once, the same 
process works out the same results 
onland. When the world wants the 
Suez canal — it has the Suez canal. 
The governor of Egypt cannot stand 
in the way. The World, with a large 
W, does not permit him. 

If, for instance, Denmark holds 
the passage from the ocean to an in- 
land sea, like the Baltic, if she lights 
the coasts with her light-houses, in 
barbarous times, she makes ship-men 
pay her duties for maintaining those 
light-houses. But, as the World 
grows stronger, the World tells Den- 
mark in acivil way that this thing 
cannot stand; and in an equally 
civil way Denmark yields the point. 
She is in the civilized world and does 
not choose to be counted among 
barbarians. 

It is the merest question of time, 
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and that of very short time, when 
the same process will be applied to 
the land pirate called the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is playing Robber Baron 
at this moment at Constantinople. 
His ancestors came over from the 
valleys of Turkestan a few centuries 
ago, because they found stealing more 
profitable than sheep-raising. ‘They 
stumbled on a weak government led 
by cowards and fools, and they took 
military possession of Constantinople. 
This city virtually commands the 
mouths of the Danube and all the 
other rivers which flow into the Black 
Sea. 

Stealing was not disagreeable. 
That region of Eastern Europe is 
one of the finest in the world. And 
these Turkish robbers, they and 
theirs, now hold about sixty-five thou- 
sand square miles of it by no title 
but that of invasion. It is a region 
rather larger than the State of New 
York. ‘This region they have ruined 
as far as it is possible for men to ruin 
a region so blessed by nature. ‘The 
most primitive instruments of agri- 
culture are used, the processes are of 
the simplest kind, and but small and 
poor at that, and the people are taxed 
and plundered. 

If this country were left to univer- 
sal suffrage tomorrow, these Turks 
are the minority. ‘There are but two 
millions of them to two millions and 
a half of the conquered races whom 
they bleed and starve. 

One would say that this was bad 
enough. But, by virtue of the ad- 
vantages of holding the Bosphorus, 


this sovereign exercises absolute 
sway over the Asia Minor of the 


Romans and most of the old king- 
dom of Armenia. He holds, and he 
and his have ruined, Mesopotamia, 
once the most fertile region in the 
world perhaps, but a region which 
needs government, or order and 
peace, for its wealth. He and his 
have reduced it to barrenness. 

At the best, he permits his own 
soldiery to ride through the Arme- 
nian valleys, to kill the men and take 
the women as slaves, to steal their 
possessions and to burn their houses. 
This is done by troops who are en- 
listed as ‘Ahmed’s men.’ Their 
regiments literally bear the name of 
this land-pirate. 

When the civilized world cries out 
in protest against such atrocity, the 
land-pirate says, ‘I am very sorry. 
jut these are irregular troops, you 
know.” 

Irregulars! One would say so! 
When the civilized world asks what 
next, the land pirate says he hopes it 
will not happen again. 

It is with this hope of his that he 
expects the world to be satisfied. 
3ut he and his ought to remember 
that, if this had happened at sea, or 
if anything like it had happened 
there, he and his would all have been 
hanged at the yard-arms of their own 
vessels. That is to say, the law of 
the sea is that when men do such 
things as this at sea they shall be 
hanged, by any power who catches 
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+ them, who is strong enough to hang 
them. A man might call himself the 
Sultan of Turkey ten times over, and 
he might say that the particular act 
of atrocity was one which he very 
much regretted; still, if he were 
caught, and it were proved that he 
were connected with it, he would be 
hanged. 

It will not be many years, proba- 
bly it will not be one generation, be- 
fore a fit extension of the Laws of Na- 
tions will apply a doctrine so judicious 
to wholesale massacres on land. 

EDWARD FE. HALE. 


LOVE FOR THE ENEMY. 


A SERMON 
OF THI 


PREACHEI) IN THE 
UNITY, BOSTON, BY 
SAVAGE 


CHURCH 
MINOT ]. 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. For if yelove them which love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the 
publicans thesame? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so? Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.—A/at/. v. 47-48 


you, Love 


HE German poet Heine, wit and 
cynic, somewhere says, ‘‘ Doubt 
less we must forgive our enemies, 
but not until they are dead.”’ The 
story is told of a Spanish nobleman 
that after an active and stormy life 
he was dying. ‘The priest, who was 
to receive his confession and make 
him ready to receive the sacrament 
of extreme unction, asked if he was 
in a state of mind to forgive 
enemies. His reply was, “I have no 
enemies.” Whereupon the priest 
rejoined: “ But, my Lord, you must 
have. A man could not lead a life 
iike yours in statesmanship, in diplo- 
macy, in war, an active, ambitious 
life, without having made somebody 
his enemy.” ‘Qh, yes,” replied the 
nobleman, “I have had enemies 
enough, but I have killed them all.” 
These two remarks or sayings illus- 
trate well enough the common attitude 
of men in all ages and in all nations 
towards those that they, for one 
reason or another, class as_ their 
enemies. 

I was riding yesterday in an 
electric car ; and I fell into conversa- 
tion with a refined, cultured, gentle 
lady, not a member of this congrega- 
tion, who asked me what I was to 
preach about this morning. | told 
her my subject—Love for the Enemy. 
And she said earnestly, ‘“* But ca” we 
love our enemies?” And yet this 
lady would feel hurt, perhaps feel 
slandered, if any one told her that 
she was not a Christian, not a 
follower of Jesus, not one of his 
disciples. Yet still, if there is any 
one peculiar, distinctive teaching in 
the words of Jesus that sets his 
message for men apart from that of 
almost every other religious teacher, 
it is the emphasis which he set upon 
ideas like this: love, a love like 
God’s, a love impartial and inclusive 
as the sky; a love without any 
regard to the character, the desert, 
of the object loved. That, whether 
we can do it or not, is the teaching 
of Jesus ; and they who claim to be 
disciples of Jesus must either be 
ready to obey this command of his 
or else give some very satisfactory 
reason for differing from him ona 
point so important and so essential 
in his teaching. 

In this passage, which I have 
taken as my text, Jesus is represented 
as saying, You have heard that it has 
been said of old, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy. I 


his 


presume that there are many people 
who, being familiar with this text, 
imagine that there is a statement like 
that somewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘That, however, is not true; 
and I have known a great many 
people of Jewish birth and training 

-rabbis who have been friends of 
mine—who have been disposed to 
resent this saying on the lips of Jesus. 
They have asserted, and asserted 
truly, that there is no command in 
the Old Testament bidding people to 
hate their enemies. There is not 
even any permission for people to 
hate theirenemies. There is, indeed, 
in certain parts of the Old Testament, 
representing the early and lower life 
of the people, plenty of war, plenty 
of antagonism, destruction of one’s 
enemies, of which God is made to 
appear the leader and approver ; but 
in the direct teaching of the Mosaic 
law the people were bidden to love 
their enemies, to be kind to the 
stranger. ‘That is carried out in the 
practical precepts, as, for instance, 
it is said to the people, If you find a 
sheep or an ox of your enemy gone 
astray or in difficulty, you are to help 
deliver them from this, and 
them again to their owner. In 
justice to the Old Testament, I wish 
to call your attention to this fact in 
regard to its teachings. 

But Jesus was right enough in the 
general tenor and meaning of his 
assertion ; for, whether there was in 
the Old Testament itself or not a 
precept enjoining people to love 
their neighbors and hate their 
enemies, he did in this phrase sum 
up the thought of a great majority of 
the people in the past who did believe 
that they should lose their friends, 
but they were to be permitted to 
hate, oppose, fight, and destroy their 
enemies. This has beenthe universal 
practice and the universal sentiment 
throughout the old-time world, not 
only among the Hebrews, but among 
other people as well. And is it not 
the majority sentiment and the 
majority action today ? 

But let us try to look a little 
deeply into this matter; for we must 
comprehend Jesus, and get into the 
depths of his wonderful meaning as 
the first step towards being able to 
obey his precept. 

Note the fact, then, at the outset, 
that there are two great forces actua- 
ting human life, utterly antagonistic 
to each other. One of them is love, 
and the other is hate. Now, if we 
should take all the feelings and all 
the thoughts and all the actions of 
the world, and divide them into two 
groups, we should find they would 
naturally range themselves either 
on the side of love or the side of 
hate. ‘Though they might not reach 
to the point of what we should 
actually call love on the one hand or 
hate on the other, yet in some general 
way, by virtue of their tendency and 
the natural outcome of their sympathy 
and their relationships, they would 
belong either in one group or the 
other. And then, if we should 
examine these groups, we should 
find this to be true: that all the 
thoughts, all the feelings, all the 
actions, which are akin to love, are 
those that help mankind—those 
that tend towards life, towards 
health, towards happiness, towards 
prosperity. And we should find 
that all the others tend in 
some way towards the destruction 
of life, of health, of prosperity, of 
happiness. One groupis made up of 
the friends of man: the other group 
is made up of the enemies of man. 

Nearly all the evils that men suffer 
from, if you analyze individual cases, 
will be seen to originate in hate or 
some of its associates or followers. 
There are, of course, certain natural 
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evils, like hurricanes and earthquakes 
and pestilences; though I think 
pestilences and famines, if carefully 
studied, would be found to find their 
most frequent origin in human con- 
duct instead of in what we call 
natural forces. All wars, all the 
long and bitter feuds, all antagon- 
isms, all neighborhood quarrels, all 
rivalries, jealousies, and oppositions 
in business, all religious hatreds and 
persecutions, if you trace them, 
spring from the root of this dark and 
hellish thing we call hate. 

Now, Jesus, it seems to me, treats 
this matter in the only philosophic 
and scientific way. To take a common 
illustration. If there was a river, 
the quality of the water in which was 
bad or poisonous. there would be no 
use in trying to cure the evil by at- 
tempting to filter the water or deal 
with it in bucketsful miles from its 
source. If you could find out the 
cause, and trace it to the spring, and 
cleanse the spring, then the whole 
stream would run with purity and 
health and blessing in its waters. 
Jesus recognized the fact that all 
evil actions, all actions of every 
kind, spring from the feelings, or, as 
he would say, out of the heart. Out 
of the heart, he tells us, come all the 
bad things of life; and so, when he 
is teaching on this subject, he pro- 
poses to go to the source, to the root 
of the evil. He does not say merely, 
“Stop killing people, stop injuring 
people.” He says, “ Stop hating 
people’’; and, when you have done 
that, there will be no need of saying 
anything about the injury and the 
killing. He puts his finger on the 
centre of the difficulty when he tells 
us that he who hates his brother is a 
murderer. ‘The murder springs out 
of the hate ; and hate carried to its 
logical conclusion would put out of 
the way its object. It would kill, 
destroy. He looked, then, into the 
heart of the respectable citizen, the 
religious person, those who claimed 
that they were particularly holy and 
pious, and, finding a drop of hatred 
there, said, Unless this thing is 
removed, it is liable at any time to 
flash out into murder; for this is the 
root of it all. So he bade us go into 
our hearts to cleanse the sources of 
action, so that we should be inclined 
to do those things that are right: 
then outward activities would take 
care of themselves. 

I have said the one object of 
civilization in all its departments is 
to get rid of hate, and put love in its 
place. Now, how would you propose 
to do that? Here is a man who 
hates you; and, no matter what the 
cause, at present you hate him in 
return. Instead of there being one 
man hating, there are two. Instead 
of putting his hate out of existence, 
you have matched it with equal 
quantity of your own: you have doubled 
it. If you meet envy with envy, 
jealously with jealousy, rivalry with 
rivalry, and hate with hate, you aug- 
ment the evil that the world from the 
beginning has been trying to throw 
off, that it may rise out of animality 
into manhood. 

Now let us front the matter ; for it 
is a practical doctrine, this of loving 
the enemy. In order to answer our 
question, I wish to consider who this 
enemy is that we are hating, and that 
we are justifying ourselves in hating. 
Who are our enemies? 

Let me analyze and classify a little. 
In the first place here is some man 
who hates you. He is your enemy 
because you have injured him. Are 
you justified in adding to this 
primary cause the further injury of 
hate and opposition? It is you, not 
he, who is to blame, according to our 
supposition. If he is your enemy, 
you have made him so. The thing 
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yn intelligent, religious person, in 
hating any of them, no matter how 
wter they may be towards you? 
ret us analyze a little further. 
ame is not a man in the world who 
ne enemy, whom you feel justified 
‘annosing and hating, who is sim- 
ie saree if under other conditions. 
- had had his inheritance, been 
jas he has been, trained as 
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been, breathed the air he 


ne nas 
..< breathed, looked out of the eyes 
‘hat he has had to look out of, you 


sould have been in his place, you 
would have been simply himself. 
vhen you hate your enemy, then, 


are hating yourself under other 
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der that I may throw a little 
+on this subject and show how 
ear and rational it is, I want you to 
« at Jesus himself as an example. 
esus was hated as few men have 
’ hated in the history of the 
1: and the hatred at last cul- 
sted .he disgrace and pain on 
ross. Why was hehated? He 
vas hated honestly, earnestly, piously. 
tdid the people think of him? 
thought he was a man who 
‘med to be the Messiah, without 
adequate proof of that 
They thought he was an 
my to their God. They thought 
y were doing God service when 
hey put Jesus to death. Yet we 
, have been so logically Christian—by 
we' | mean Christendom—that we 
have hated and cursed and per 
scuted Jesus’s own people from that 
ie 4ay tothis in honor of Jesus. Yet 
esus has been telling us all the time 
that it is a cursed and hellish thing 
ate anybody. That is the way 

we have honored Jesus. 
| wish to place beside Jesus an- 
ther figure— the figure of our great 
sident. I wish to refer to one or 
wo facts about Lincoln as an illus 
t tration of this theme; for there is no 
in the history of this 
d so like Jesus in this one quality 
f his character as was Abraham 


er man 


ha wor 


Lincoln was hated as no other man 
fhis generation was hated. Who 
est hated him? The South hated him. 
ar'y Why? Because they thought he was 
the fore-front of the opposition which 
threatened the movement so dear to 
their hearts. The Northern Demo- 
crats hated him, because they thought 
ne was the one great leader and sym- 
der woof that useless agitation which 
be brought all the trouble. The Aboli- 
‘opie tonists hated him almost worse than 
he Southerners. Why? Because 
they thought he was willing to save 
he country, if he could, without 
tstroying slavery. No man was 
7 morehated; and yet today no man 
ssoloved as Lincoln. Why? Be- 
‘use we have found him out. We 
understand him now. Every bit of 
tat hatred— the hate of the South, 
he hate of the Northern sympa- 
tizers with the South, the hate of 
he Abolitionists—was packed into 
%¢ ‘word ‘misconception.’ They 
a td not know him. So he could say, 
did Jesus, “ Father, forgive them ; 
ane ‘they know not what they do.” 
gre What did Lincoln do? ‘There is 
ae ‘ta case in his entire history when 
a *eiet the bitterness or opposition or 
“use on the part of any man stand 
ee "the way of his doing a kindness to 
sree “at man or even putting that man in 
ponte “highest public position, if he be 
1" that the. public required it. 
4 “anton, for example, before the war, 
4. 4ked about Lincoln like a_pick- 
a opposed him in the coarsest 
pe ~ Lincoln appoints him Secre- 
. hs War, because he believes 
~ 3€ will fill the position well, and 
a"? Word in all his life to show 
“the remembered past abuse. 
“¢ abused him, plotted against 


him, undertook to supplant him in 
the Presidency, criticised him, found 
fault with him, opposed him in every 
way, but never one word from Lin- 
coln’s lips except kindness; and he 
appoints him Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court because he believes 
he will be a good Justice. So 
threughout Lincoln’s career. After 
his second election to the Presidency 
he said, “I have never, willingly, 
planted a thorn in any one’s bosom ; 
and it adds nothing to my satisfac 
tion today that anybody else is 
disappointed or troubied by the re- 
sult.””. And one of the sweetest, fin- 
est things he ever said was in con- 
versation with his friend Speed: 
“Speed, die when I may, | wish 
those who know me best to say of me 
that I always plucked a thistle and 
planted a flower, when I thought the 
flower would grow.’’ And,at the 
end, facing all, his enemies North 
and South, the words most character 
istic of him were, ‘‘ With malice to 
wards none, with charity for all, let 
us bind up the nation’s wounds.” 

Do you admire that in Lincoln? 
Would it be any less admirable in 
yourself? Remember, friends, if you 
meet hate with hate, you lower your 
selves at once to the level of that 
which you have been looking on with 
contempt. It is hate that you 
despise and trample under foot. 
Keep it out of your own hearts, then, 
or climb up high enough to despise 
and trample yourselves under foot. 


COLONEL INGHAM IN CONGRESS. 
ILI. 


I I HALE TO FREDERICK INGHAM. 


M; dear old fri nd :— 

[ am interested and amused by 
your occasional references to 
ante-bellum days in Washington, 
when, as you have well said, it was 
an overgrown Virginian ~-town. 

I spent the Texas winter in 
Washington—the winter of 1844-5. 
It is, I see by the calendar, fifty 
years ago as | write. Yet some 
things are so little changed there 
that one cannot see the change—ah, 
there is, as you know, more than 
the difference between a country 
village and an elegant metropolis. 

[ came into Washington early 
of a Sunday morning, by the B. & O. 
train, having an engagement to 
preach on that day. I| had lost my 
connections at Baltimore,or I should 
have arrived the night before. Un- 
fortunately I had lost my elegant 
stove-pipe hat also, the day before, 
in the Northern Canal of Pennsyl- 
vania, just outside of Harrisburg. 
For in those days we still travelled 
by canals, anda ‘low bridge’ had 
knocked mine into the water. With 
the aid of a boat-hook I had rescued 
it ; but it was not in a condition to 
wear, and I made my first appear- 
ance on the steps of the church in 
which I was to find my Sunday 
home from October to March, in a 
Scotch travel-cap. The most of my 
possessions, including almost all my 
sermons, were on board the schooner 
Mozart, which had sailed from Bos- 
ton to Washington the week before. 
The Mozart was a month on her 
passage. So I, and my congrega- 
tion, were in no danger of old ser- 
mons in that interval. We had to 
get our spiritual food off the days 
and weeks as they passed us. 

I soon discovered that if Washing- 
ton were the capital of a great 
nation, it was also an agreeable 
country town; among other things, 
that there were good saddle-horses 
there. And one of the changes, 
not for the better, which half a 
century has made, has been the 
destruction of some lovely woods, 
and so of the pretty lawns they half 
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hid. Your girl Maud says that 
Washington is now the paradise of 
bicyclers. By the same token it 
has lost in the proportion of horse 
men. \fter Congress met, as many 
as fifty of the members generally 
rode in the saddle from their homes 
to the Capitol. On a pleasant day, 
when you went to the Capitol, if 
Congress were in session you saw 
fifty horses at as many posts in the 
great court-yard fronting the build 
ing, waiting, under the care of some 
‘mild police,’ till the session was 
over. \s | look back, the session 
was not over any earlier or any later, 
on the average, than it is now. 

The first thing that struck me as 
a youngster in Washington was the 
ease of its social arrangements. And 
I am glad to see that Maud observes 
the same thing now. It is immensely 
creditable to the sensible 
who live there that they have suc 
ceeded in maintaining the simplicity 
of social life to a certain extent, in 
the midst of the temptations to 
imitate Europe and thé pressure of 
the government of an_ empire. 
What do I mean by simple social 
arrangements? I mean that, of an 
afternoon, as twilight approached 
when I was taking my constitutional 
with George Abbott, he would say, 
‘‘Where shall we have our tea?’ I 
would say,‘ I have not been in at the 
Seatons’ fora week or two;” and 
we would go round, ring the door- 
bell at that charming house, and go 
in, to find perhaps twenty or thirty 
visitors, three-quarters of whom were 
gentlemen, in those hospitable 
parlors. ‘This would not be on the 
day when they ‘received’ particu- 
larly; the house was oper, with a 
cordial hospitality, to the large circle 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seaton’s friends. 
And this was not exceptional. 1 
was once scolding about the stiff- 
ness of Boston society at the 
Examiner Club, and told this story. 
And I said, ‘*Where is the Mrs. 
Seaton in Boston, where I could do 
that thing?” My companion 
answered with perfect frankness, “ If 
there were any such person, she 
would move out of town tomorrow.” 

Or take another illustration. We 
had what we called a gymnasium, 
which was an open lot, fenced in I 
think with plank, which must have 
been about where Connecticut 
Avenue crosses K Street. All the 
machinery of our gymnasium was a 
bowling alley, where anybody who 
belonged to the club went and rolled 
ten-pins. Now President Tyler was 
in his last year of office. Of an 
autumn afternoon he would walk 
across and roll ten-pins with the 
gentlemen of thisclub. I think I 
never met him there, but I have 
rolled ten-pins with Mrs. Madison- 
I a youngster of twenty-three and 
she a lady of well-nigh eighty. We 
had the greatest difficulty, I remem- 
ber, in getting her balls down the 
alley, and there was very elabo- 
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about her overthrowing the king. 


Mrs. Madison was very well pre- 
served till her death. She had the 
affectation of people of high rank 
of pretending to recognize persons 
whom she had not seen fora long 
time. ‘There was some old officer 
who came to her Christmas recep- 
tion that winter, whom she had not 
seen since he was a midshipman, 
and she pretended to remember him. 
In the 4o’s, people used to do such 
things. 

Mrs. Madison’s house was an 
agreeable house to goto. People 
did say that the card-playing was 
for rather high-stakes, but I never 
lost any money there— no, nor won 
any; so I will not go into gossip. 

If you wanted to see the Presi- 
dent or the ladies of his family you 
went round to the White House and 
rang the door-bell and asked if Mr. 
Tyler were in, or Mrs. Tyler were in, 
exactly as you would ask if it had 
been at No. 999 H Street. You 
went in and you sat down, and the 
visit was exactly like the visit at any 
other house in the evening. 

I think I have met face to face all 
the presidents, from that day to 
this, except the present incumbent. 
As most of them are dead, there is 
no harm in saying that John Tyler 
seems to be the greatest fool who 
ever was in that place. Certainly, 
he was one of the greatest knaves 
who was ever there. 1 do not think 
that there was ever any suspicion 
that any President ‘feathered his 
nest’ with government contracts 
until his time. It was-a little bad 
that President’s Island at Memphis 
came into the hands of the govern- 
ment as itdid. But it was definitely 
said that winter that Tyler was 
mixed up with contracts for naval 
supplies. I know all the people 
whom I met believed it, and I have 
very little doubt that it was true. 

jut my personal knowledee of him 
relates simply to blatant folly in 
conversation. 

He married, that year, a very 
elegant, sprightly, and I believe 
deserving woman, one of the Miss 
Gardners of Gardner’s Islam. I had 
a great respect for her then and 
afterwards. It happened, oddly 
enough, that when | wasat Bermuda 
Hundred, and by a queer accident 
working for afew days as stenog- 
rapher to General Butler’s staff, I 
had to write to her a !etter about 
her cows, which some of our sentries 
had milked. She wrote to Butler, 
complaining, and he dictated to me 
a charming courteous note in reply. 
That note, if it exists in the Tyler 
archives at this moment, is written 
by myself. 

This incident is too insignificant 
to mention, but that it happened to 
me, a year or two afterwards, to 
take down the volume of Washing- 
ton’s letters, in the State Depart- 
ment, which covers the year 1776-7. 
I need not say that dear Mr. Sparks 
omitted all the most entertaining of 
these letters ; and I lighted by good 
fortune on the letter which Washing- 
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say with as much courtesy as Gen 
eral Butler, had made a _ reply 
almost identical with that which 
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century. So does history repeat 

itself, and so let us remember that 
the minor trials of life are such as 
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THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By 
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by the common interest in the cares 
of the family. The right of the 


One little story more will tell you 
what an out-of-the way place Wash- 
ington then was. As 1 went down 
town one morning, I met Mr. Grinnell 
of our delegation. He was very 
much excited, for so quiet a man. 
He had just left Samuel Hoar, who, 
with his daughter Elizabeth, had 
been turned out of Charleston by a 
mob and had come thus far north 


(his is a remarkable book. It is 
full of sound learning and will un 
doubtedly be of immense service to 
all students of Oriental religions. A 
great deal has been advanced con- 
cerning this subject which has only 
served to mystify and mislead people. 
This is much to be regretted as it 
has led to disappointment and in 
some cases to bitter denunciation of 


parents to limit the freedom of their 
children exists for the purpose of 
discipline and education. The end 
of punishment is not justice as such, 
but is of a subjective moral nature ; 
its purpose is to deter the freedom 
that is only of uncultured nature, 
and to aid and elevate the universal 
in the child’s consciousness and 
will.”’ However, this is not to be 
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taken as a fair sample of Hegel,or of 
Dr. Sterrett’s book. To one intend 
ing to make a study of Hegel's 
philosophy this manual would be of 
great assistance as a guide and inter 
preter; and for the hasty student it 
affords a bird’s-eye view 


on their way back to Massachusetts 
to report the ill success of his com 
mission there. Here was an abso- 
lute overt act of war, in which 
citizens of South Carolina had threat 
ened to mob, and had 
commissioner from the state of 
Massachusetts. I remember Mr. 
Grinnell said, “‘ I would like to break 
it all off and fight it out with them 
now!” I went at once to Mr. 
Winthrop, who had seen Mr. Hoar 
also, and with his permission and 
Mr. Hoar’s, | madea very careful 
account of this transaction to the 
Daily Advertiser. It was published 
in the Advertiser in the regular 
course of mail, and it is that account 
which will be found in the New 
York papers of the next day, they 
having not heard of it from 
correspondents of their own 


the writers on Comp urative Religion. 
Real students however will hold on 
their way and if they take Dr 
Hopkins as their guide, they will not 
spend their strength in vain. 

The Religions of India require 
many for anything like 
adequate treatment, but this work is 
a marvel of 
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Hinduism, Brahmanism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and the modern religious 
developments in India are dealt with 
in a thorough and impartial manner. 

The very interesting questions of 
the indebtedness of East to West and 
West to East are handled with great 
care and fairness 
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This is a book of Sermons by the 
late pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in this city. Dr. Moxom is 
one of the most popular preachers 
in New England, but we judge that 
much of the charm of his 
belongs to personal presence 
and happy delivery. Without doubt 
many of his admirers will, as they 
read these discourses, be able to re- 
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then were the political capital of 
the country and its leading 
mercial city. 


style is so pleasant, grac 
fined that whatever he 

reading. Some of thes 
especially the one on ¢ 
Evidence, and that 

and Witnesses, show a ¢ 
principles and a closeness 

ing which suggest that th 

must have had the 

lawyer, though we do n 

this is the case. Two 

letters dealing with Th 

the War, also find a 

book. Mr. Godkin, 

his limitations, and they 

ant limitations. The stat 
anybody else of an opinion 

from his own in any seri 

is always taken by him to 

some monstrous perversion 
lect or morals, as the case may be 
and his worst enemy would 
accuse him of being Quixoti 
Nation, we believe, favo 

Rule in Ireland — but with 
ception it can always | 

upon to side with the oppre 
short, Mr. Godkin is the finisnec 
product of what those western writers 
whom he most despises cai! an ete 
civilization. 


One paragraph on the prospects of 
missionary work in India is specially 
valuable and ought to be weighed by 
all who are interested in the religious 
elevation of our Oriental brethren. 

‘“What will be the result of 
proselyting zeal among these _varie- 

ommemnet gated masses? Evidently this de- 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. pends on where and how it is exer- 

R. William C. Winslow,Honorary  cised. The orthodox theologian will 
Treasurer of the Egypt Ex- not give up his inherited faith for one 
ploration Fund and Archeological that to him is on a par witha schis- 
Survey Fund, reports subscriptions matic heresy, or take dogmatic in- 
for the past month as follows : struction from a level which he 

: regards as intellectually below his 
own. From the Somajas ( Brahma— 
Somaj and other similar societies ) 
no present help will come to the 
missionary; for while they have 
already accepted the spirit of 
Christianity, liberal Hindus reject 
the Christian creed. Ata later day 
they will join hands with the mission- 
ary, perhaps, dut not before the latter 
is prepared to say: There is but one 
God, and many are his prophets.” 

° F. HUBERTY JAMES. 

Ross, Rev, Wm : 

s Scull, Mrs. Sarah A 

Slocum, Chas. E 

M.D. Ph. D 

Smith, Geo. W 

Stebbins, Hon. John B 


McRee, Swift 
Taylor, Prof. John P., 
D.D 


show : ~ 

call his attractive manner and effec- 
tive elocution. And yet to those 
who have known Dr. Moxom pretty 
well, but only by reputation, the 
volume will be somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Not that 


com 


Always Yours, 


EDWARD E, Hace. 


there is a want of 

vigorous thought but the written 

word falls below the same word 

when spoken. I do not think that 

the judgment is to be applied to 

him which Lowell expresses con- 

cerning Alcott, — 

While he talks he is great, but goes out like 
a taper, 

If you shut him up closely with pen, ink and 
paper, 
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In this as in all things, a lamb among men, 
He goes to sure death when he goes to his 
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pen ; 
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Dempster, A Henry E 
Draper, W. F. s Price, Prof. Ira M., 
Du Bois, F. N 2 Ph. D 
Durrell, Rev. J. M., Raymond, Mrs. Henry 
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Ely, Miss P. S. 
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D.D. 
Heard, Mrs. Dwight 
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still you are made to think of him a 
little in that way. 

There are in the volume seven- 
teen sermons of unequal value. The 
author is evidently broad and liberal 
in his doctrinal views, though he 
seems to shrink from expressing all 
his thought, and this gives a certain 
tack of positiveness to his discourse. 

We do not find in them a marked 
literary excellence. Indeed, a vol- 
ume of sermons is not usually the 
best place to look for this. I know 
of but two or three instances where it 
is conspicuously characteristic. One 
of these is Florace Bushnell where 
there is an artistic charm which isa iss Stuart has written a powerlu 
sufficient attraction in itself, but tory. It tells of a life quite unk: 
which is made steadily subsidiary to to most of us, yet portrays scene 
the religious purpose. G. M. S. ' 


that are vivid, and characters {# 
however odd, are comprehenst! 

is quite evident that the auth 
well informed in the matte! 
color. She has a str 
dramatic effect — though 
nately she has permitted 

finish with a lived-happy-e’ 
chapter. 


Pierrepont, Hor 


Renouf, Rev. Edw. A 
D.D 
» Robbins, Miss Harriet 


Rev. H. C., 
THe Eruics oF HEGEL Translated 
Selections from his Rechktsphilosephie. 
With an Introduction. By J. Macbride 
Sterrett, D.D. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1893. 


Hinds, Miss Emily 

Horrman, Very Rev 
E.A.,D.D., D.C.L 
LL.D | ) 

ae se STONEPASTURES. By Elea 
York: D. Appleton & ‘ 


Thav er, Prof. J. Henry 
Thomas, Miss Emily 


This little volume is as accurate 
and clear as might have been 
expected from so scholarly a writer 
as the Rev. Dr. Sterrett. Hegel, 
like all other metaphysicians is 
sometimes occupied with putting into 
philosophical language, notions or 
principles which are so obvious, 
and, morally speaking, primitive,that 
the most ignorant person acts upon 
them. Here, for example, is a pas- 
sage, containing an idea with which 
the most illiterate person in Russia 
is probably familiar, though of course 
he would not recognize it when put 
into ‘tall’ words:—* The children 
have a right to be educated and sup- 

Mr. George Moore is finishing a ported from the common family pos- 
new novel, Evelyn Innes, the subject sessions. The right of the parents 
of which is ‘ the struggle between the to the service of the children, as 
spiritual and the sensual life.’ service, is established and limited 


x Memoriam, 

G. G,.” 2 
Kilhikelley, Miss Sarah Thresher, E. M 

H 


In spite of certain strong ma 
Tuckerman, Mrs. E. 


isms — perhaps some readers ¥ 


say on account of the mannerism 
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MONEY AND BANKING 
AMERICAN HISPoORY. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Lowrey, Miss Rebecca 
> By Horace White. 


Penfield, Mrs. J. A 
Pierrepont, Hon. Henry 
N.. DD. Pa. D., E 


LL.D Price, Prof. Ira. M., 
Hinds, Miss Emily ‘ Ph. D 
Horrman. Very Rev Renouf, Rev 

E.A.,D.D., D.C.L., A., D.D 
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Mr. White unites a knowledge of 
finance with a style as animated as 
that of the late Mr. Bagehot, and 
more finished. To many persons it 
would seem impossible that a book rather than descriptive 
about Money and Banking should be evaporated as it were i 
readable, but this work abundantly est space possible; thick w™ 
proves that proposition. Mr. White ter, however,as much-boiled m0*" 
treats the subject in the way most It is worth reading, even whe? ' 


Edw 
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¢ so much to be read. Moreover, if 
the authoress will be a little less sur- 
rising with her metaphors and a lit- 
Ne smoother in her style she will un- 
goubtedly accomplish much greater 
in future. 























things, 
when Valmond came to Pontiac, 
fhe Story of Lost Napoleon, by 
G} Parker, (Chicago: Stone and 
Kimball, is a pretty book, well 
inted on thick paper, and nicely 
story 1s interesting, 


ind rhe 
' the style graceful and poetic. 
slaid in Canada, and the 


he scene | 
ghole atmosphere of the book is very 
ferent from that of an Amer- 
pase 
NOTES. 
Here is a touching little story 
it Bill Nye that the humorist 
,ce told to a guest. The guest 
, retells it in the Mail and Ex 
You see, when we got married 
Mrs. Nye and I together were so 


that that church mouse they’ve 
about was in the Ar 
» commercial agencies by 
Therefore we couldn't 
wedding trip, but 
on the spot. Of 
we planned our honeymoon 
some day in the future, and 
‘ten it was almost arranged when 
something would interfere and there 
another postponement. 
ran on that way for a good many 
ars, and at last, when I was safely 
e, prosperous and happy 
youngsters growing up 
nd middle age looming up ahead, 
iat wedding journey was still an 


tapi verb 


irison 
rdto have a 
1 down 


rece 


had to be 


>» ttled her 


with three 


g 
raveled quantity. One day | 
nd myself out West on a reading 

and on looking over my 


schedule saw that I was due to ap 
ear at a certain particularly stupid 
g ind lonesome little place in the wilds 
f Indiana three or four days ahead. 
The date of my arrival there sud 
lenly struck a tender chord, for I saw 


was my wedding anniversary. 
ng Without ten minutes’ delay I had 
aft telegraphed to Mrs. Nye to join me 


there, and that we would begin our 

e, has redding journey of a few weeks, for 

knew that the children would be 

right with their old nurse, a 
voman whom Mrs. Nye trusted per- 


matter fectly. The next morning I got a 
\dicate tispatch saying I could expect 
f inte ner On such a ttrain at the 
ay ttle town, and to meet her at the 





neve station. 
‘Well, I met her, and it was a sad, 
Home sad Mec for an hour before 
s a there had come to me a dispatch 
nte fom Staten Island saying that the 
u had the scarlet fever, that 
nished the house was strictly quarantined, 
and that there would be the very 
wn eftet ‘st of care taken of the little 
atients. I at once canceled all my 
fates, and as fast as the trains 
cuuld carry us we hurried back. 
When we got to Staten Island we 
¥ere forbidden by the health author- 
“ésto go near the house, and were 
told d that the cases were ic Bes 


‘ting 
Line, 


dren 
rh 





eris 4 

gone? but might become so. e knew 
snknow “at the best medical as gi the 
by 65 *st nurses available were looking 
5 ats 


. he young ones,and with that we 
tae to be satisfied. One thing alone 
¥€ us keen grief, the fact that the 
Young ones had begun to worry at 
* hearing from us, for the wedding 
immey had | long been a family joke. 
ied if they knew we were so near 
ome and was told that they did 
48 such news would be enough 
' icite them seriously. ‘Very 
oa , then,’ said I, ‘they shall hear 
tap Sout the wedding trip,’ and for 
Weeks or more they got a letter 
“ch morning, relating the wonder- 
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ful adventures we were having and 
the surprising things we were seeing 
and the presents we were going to 
bring home. And the young ones 
dictated letters in return, and, as a 
great secret to be told when we got 
back —a suggestion of the 
—said not a word about the 
fever. I have never 
thing so entirely from 
those letters to the young 
written not half a mile from 
they lay ill, and dated from all 
the country, and that desk you 
leaning on was bought for 
pose of the correspondence.” 


doctor’s 
scarlet 
written any- 
my heart as 
ones, 
where 
over 
are 
the pur- 


It will surprise many to learn that 
alkali lands, besides their plant-kill 
ing sal soda, contain in large meas- 
ure the salts most valuable as plant 
food. Prof, E. W. Hilgard has an 
articie in the March Popular Science 
Monthly giving the results ef certain 


examinations of the soils of such 
regions, and telling what has_ been 


learned about the means required to 
make them productive. 


The Messrs. Harper announce for 
immediate publication Venezuela: A 
Land Where it’s Always Summer, by 
William Elroy Curtis,a book giving 
information Venezuela, which 
is perhaps not elsewhere to be had in 
English, Mr. Curtis’s experience as a 
commissioner from the United States 
to the governments of Central and 
South America having given him his 
equipment for this task. 


about 


In an article upon the earliest 
female journalists, the N. Y. Tribune 
points out that the celebrated actress, 
Augustine Brohan, was in the habit 
of writing articles for the press which 
were widely read and bore the signa 


ture of ‘Suzane.’ But, having on one 
occasion assailed Victor Hugo,in one 
of her chronigues, she was called up 
on by the management of the Com 
edie Francaise to choose between 
her connection with the press and 
her connection with the stage. Be 


ing a member of the house of Moliére, 
she naturally preferred to lay aside 
her pen. Nor should the 
the Comtesse de Saint Simon, Mme. 
de Renneville, Mme. Olympe Aud 
ouard, Mme. Reymond and Mme. 
Deraismes be forgotten among these 
nineteenth century followers of Mme. 
de Sevigne and the Marquise de Grig 
nan, who may justly be considered as 
the earliest known type of the -femi 
nine journalist. 


names of 


For some years aclub devoted to 
the inventing and playing of new 
games has been in successful opera 
tion at Bay Ridge, N. Y. One of the 
members, Miss Mary White, has 
brought together the must successful 
of these Game Club inventions and 
adaptations in a volume entitled The 
3ook of a Hundred Games, which 
will soon be published by the Scrib 
ners. 


The literature of the parodist is al- 
ready considerable in bulk, and at 
least one vast anthology has been 
compiled by an English editor, but a 
new book is to appear on the sub- 
ject, and it will aim to be at once 
popular and erudite in scope. It is 
by Mr. Arthur Shadwell Martin, and 
is to be called On Parody. The pub- 
lishers are Henry Holt & Co. The 
book will present an essay on par- 
ody and a selection extending from 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to 
the present day, many of the earlier 
examples being works that are inac 
cessible to most modern readers. 


In Search of Quiet: a Country 
Journal, May-July, is the title of a 
story by Walter Frith that Harper & 
Brothers have just issued. It was 
the unexpected that happened when 
a young London lawyer betook him- 
self ‘In Search of Quiet’ to a village 





near Oxford. He had it in mind to 
write a law book, and incidentally he 
kept an account of rural events from 
day today. We are not told of the 
success of his graver work, but in his 
country journal, which makes a vol- 
ume of moderate size, the reader will 
be pleased to discover a much more 
popular achievement. A love story 
of uncommon vigor —-a drama, in- 
deed — was enacted by the people he 
met during his rustication. What 
things they did and suffered are here 
recorded, The book has a double 
charm; the deliberate and delicate 
observations of nature that the title 
suggests, and the vital interest of the 
story that took the narrator, as it 
takes the reader, by surprise. 


the spring The Pilgrim, and Other 
Poems, by Ellen Burroughs, a name 
well known to poetry loving readers 
of the Century, Scribner’s, and other | 
magaz Ellen Burroughs, it ap- 
pears, is the nom de Miss 
Sophie Jewett, an instructor in Eng- 
lish Literature at Wellesley College. 
Critics have recognized in her scat- 
a rare sensitiveness and 
this her first vol 
awaited with much interest. 


| 
Macmillan & Co. will publish in | 
| 


ines. 


plume ot 


tered songs 
artistic grace, and 


ume 158 


In a recent number of the London 


Times, Mr. Edmund Purcell, the | 
author of the Life of Cardinal Man- | 
ning which has been so severely 


criticised, replies to his critics, and 
defends himself by saying that, if | 
Cardinal Vaughan had the | 
diaries, he would not have fallen in- | 
to the error of declaring that they | 
were not preserved for the purpose 
of publication. 


seen 


and the Christian 
Faith, Dr. Edward Berdoe, a mem 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, traces the evidences of 
Christianity from Browning’s point 
of view. he book, which has just 
been published by Macmillan & Co 
is of special interest from its auto- 
biographical character, for in it Dr. | 
Berdoe through the study ' 
found his way from | 
agnosticism to Christianity. | 


In Browning 


| 


tells how 
of Browning he 


It is asserted by an English liter- 
ary journal that the Board of Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia has set to 
work upon the expurgation of the 
publiclibrary in that city, and that 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Du Maurier 
have been metaphorically told to 
take their pernicious books away 
from the library shelves. It seems 
incredible that this should be true, 


and the library ought to put itself 
on record in the matter at once. The 


objections some people have brought 
against Trilby were long since swept 
into the limbo of trivial things, and 
why Mr. Kipling should provoke the 
criticism of any Board of Educa- 
tion under the sun is one of those | 
things which are past finding out. 


| 
Mrs. Chanler was | 
married at her father’s house, Castle | 
Hill, Va., on Tuesday of last week, | 
| 

| 

| 


Amelie Rives 


to Prince Pierre Troubetskoi of Rus- 
sia. There were only two witnesses 
to the marriage, one of whom 
Miss Julia Magruder, the novelist. 
Prince Troubetskoi is the son of a 
Russian prince and an American 
woman. He is an artist and makes 
his home in London. The Princess 
Troubetskoi was married in June 
1888 to John Armstrong Chanler of 
this city, and secured a divorce from 
him in the fall of 1895,0n the ground 
of incompatibility. 


was 


The boom in prices for the work 
of successful novelists continues to 
emulate the good fortune of success- 
ful prospectors of gold mines. At 
the time the contract was finally set- 
tled, says a correspondent of the | 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY BEGIN 
THEIR PUBLICATION 
FOR 1896 AS 
FOLLOWS 


3 
Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 
by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
nang of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
16mo, $1.25. 

Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous 
title a group of discourses which cannot fail to 
attract general attention. They will appeal to all 
right-minded persons, especially to young men. 
They are short, definite, interesting, and pleas 
antly ch arge d with the winning element of Bishop 
Lawrence’s personality. 


Joan of Arc. 

By Francis C. LoWELL. Large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, bound in handsome library style, 
$2.00. 

A book comprising the fruits of deep, impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans, 

Mr. Lowell's review of the trial gains great value 


from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole 
book possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 


Men of Letters. 
With a Portrait. 


In the series of American 
By ALBERT H. SMyTH, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25 
rhis isa careful, appreciative, 

count of the literary career of. 

whose large and diversified 
him to a highly honorable 

American writers 


The Parson’s Proxy. 

A Novel, By Kare W 

of ** Rachel’s Share 
$1.25 


sympathetic ac 
Bayard ‘Taylor, 
achievements entitle 
place in the ranks of 


HAMILTON, author 


of the Road’’ 16mo, 


A vigorous, 
mountain region 
injures the parson, 
the parson’s place, 
in his behalf. , 


readable novel of the Southern 
Ihe hero is a rough native who 
atones for his wrong by taking 
and makes a supreme sacrifice 
here is much inthe story to en 
gage the reader's interest and admiration. 


The Spirit in Literature 
and Life. 


By Joun P. Coyte, D D. Crown 8vo, 


A strong, thoughtful book, comprising lectures 
given at Sore College, in which Dr. Coyle at- 
tempted to interpret the spirit latent in Hebrew 
literature and life, expressing itself in Jesus Christ, 
and continuing in the broad stream ot C hristianity 
It is worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon’s volume on 

‘The Christ of To-Day,’’ which has made so pro 
found an impression 


The Cambridge Browning. 
Fourth Edition now ready of the handsome 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Com- 
plete Poetic and Dramatic Works in a 
single volume. Clear typg, opaque paper, 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine portrait. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York. 
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The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E, HALE, Editor-in-Chief, 


The February number’ contains 

articles on. . 

bag! of Indian Associations. 

. Hale. 

tronmaing to Country Homes. 
John Visher. 

Secret Organizations 
Jos. V. Collins. 

Indian Affairs. 

Married Vagabonds. 
Richmond. 

Employer and Employee under the 
Common Law. Victor H. Olm- 
stead and Stephen D. Fessenden. 

Improved Dwellings Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

South End House. 

Lend-a-Hand Club Reports and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 


Rev. 


in Society. 


Miss Mary E, 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
| 3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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Scotchman, I informed you that Mr. 
Du Maurier had received £10,000 
from Messrs. Harper for his forth- 
coming novel. The price is princely, 
but the American publishers were 
confirmed in their judgment by the 
fact that a London firm, Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., had voluntarily 
approached the author of Trilby with 
a similar offer. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, whose business affairs are 
managed by an expert, has, after a 
somewhat prolonged campaign, 
signed a contract whereby she will 
also receive £10,000 for her next 
work,which is to be published simul- 
taneously in the United States and 
this country. The latest record 
price has been paid to Mr. Conan 
Doyle, who, for his new novel Rod- 
ney Stone, the opening chapters of 
which appear in the current number 
of a magazine, has received a check 
for £7,000. The payment of £10,- 
ooo for the copyright of a novel is 
not unrecorded. The best known 
case is that of Endymion, the trans 

action proving so unremunerative to 
the publisher that Mr. Disraeli gen 

ously offered to make part repay 

ment. But there is certainly no case 
where within a period of six months 
an aggregate of £27,000 has been 
paid to three novelists contributing 
each a single story. 

attractive 
literature 
for early 


Sunrise Stories is the 
title of a new book on the 
of Japan in preparation 
publication by the Scribners. The 
authors are Mr. ‘ozo Takayanagi 
and Mr. Roger Riordan, and they 
have treated the subject not only 
scientifically and with expert author 
ity, but sympathetically and poeti 
cally as well. ‘The historical and 
political environment of Japanese lit 
erature receives careful attention, so 
that the reader obtains a view of 
Japanese habits of thought and the 
principles of philosophy and religion 
which are embodied in the literature 
and which serve to make it compre- 
hensible as well as interesting to 
Western minds. 


The publishers of McClure’s Mag- 
azine have decided to spend twenty 
thousand dollars tor short stories 
during the coming year. They an- 
nounce that new writers will be es- 
pecially welcome. Payment will be 
made on a_ very liberal scale, and it 
is believed that this will be more 
satisfactory than offering prizes. 
Stories should run from 2,000 to 
6,000 words. ‘The shorter the story, 
the better chance of success. 


An author about whom people are 
beginning to talk is Mr. E. W. Hor- 
nung. He is a young Englishman, 
and has written a number of s'ories 
that have attracted favorable atten- 


tion, notably The Unbidden Guest, ° 


Tiny Luttrell and A Bride from the 
Bush, the latter having been ac- 
corded the compliment of being is- 
sued in the Tauchnitz edition. A 
new story has just come from his 
pen, and, like the Bride from the 
Bush, it is a story of Australian ad- 
venture. It is entitled Irralie’s 
Bushranger, and it will be issued im- 
mediately in the dainty and popular 
Ivory Series, published by the Scrib- 
ners. 


A series of handbooks in classical 
archeology and antiquities is an- 
nounced as in preparation. Each 
volume will deal with some special 
department of ancient life or art in 
a manner suited to both the general 
reader and the specialist, and will 
contain a concise bibliography, to- 
gether with complete indexes of 
Greek and Latin words and quota- 
tions, and of subjects. The volumes 
will be fully illustrated and will each 
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be the work of a thoroughly com- 
petent author. Thus the first vol- 
ume, Greek Sculpture, will be by 
Ernest A. Gardner of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and suc- 
ceeding volumes by such authors as 
Louis Dyer of Balliol College, Ox 
ford, and Cornell University, W. 
Warde Fowler of Oxford, Thomas 
LD, Seymour of Yale, John Williams 
White of Harvard, Rodolfo Lanciani 
of the University of Rome, Martin 
L, D’Oogeand Francis W. Kelsey of 
Michigan, Allan Marquand and A. 
S. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton, 
and A. H. J. Greenidge of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 


The Photographic ‘limes for 
March devotes quite a number of 
its pages to the important discovery 
of Prof. Roentgen. Mr. Max Oster- 
berg, E. E., A. M., contributes an in- 
teresting article upon the subject, 
illustrated by some ‘ skotographs,’ 
as he calls them, of objects enclosed 
in an aluminium case. Illustrations 
are also given of Prof. Wright's ex 
periments with Roentgen rays, and 
a translation of the report of Prof. 
Roentgen himself. The rest of the 
issue is made up with some fine arti- 
cles and illustrations. 


In the Indianapolis News of Jan. 
22,six columns are given tothe welcome 
accorded to Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley, when, for the first time in fif- 
teen years, he gave a public reading 
from his published works in his na- 
tive town. Greenfield had never had 
such an excitement, and the hall in 
which the reading took place was 
packed to the doors. After the read 
ing, a reception was held, so that 
every one of Mr. Riley’s townsmen 
might have the pleasure of shaking 
him by the hand. That old saying 
about a prophet having no honor in 
his own country is certainly not true 
of our West, for nowhere outside of 
those states are prophets received 
witb louder acclaim than those who 
hail from I[llinois’and Indiana. Wit- 
ness Mr. Field, Mr. Fuller, Mr.Chat 
field-T'aylor and Mr. Hamlin Garland. 


‘** Perhaps,” says the London Book- 
man, “itis not generally known — 
certainly it cannot be known to the 
writer of an article in the January 
Blackwood, that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
endeavored to withdraw his novel of 
Jude the Obscure from Harper’s 
Magazine, actually requesting that 
firm of publishers to cancel the con- 
tract. Butit was found to be imprac- 
ticable to do this.” 


Canon Ainger has undertaken to 
prepare an annotated edition of 
Hood’s poems, on the same lines as 
his well-known selections from Lamb. 
The work will form two volumes of 
the Eversley Series, the first contain- 
ing all the serious, and the second a 
selection from the humorous poems. 
The poems will be prefaced by a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, 
and the serious poems will, for the 
first time, be arranged in chronolog- 
ical order. 


Apropos of Mr. Macmillan’s death, 
the London Athenzeum says: ‘* Mac- 
millan understood how to make per- 
sonal friends of those whose books 
he published: Kingsley, Maurice, 
Green, Canon Ainger, Mr. Morley 
and many others; he hung his rooms 
with their portraits; and both at his 
house at Tooting andthe Garrick 
Club he gathered round him a liter- 
ary society which may, without exag- 
geration,be called brilliant. When he 
retired from business he took a house 
in Portland Place, and built himself 
a delightful retreat at Hind Head ; 
while with quiet generosity, charac- 
teristic of the man, he presented his 
pleasant house and grounds at Toot- 


ing to the see of Rochester, rather 
than behold the site covered with 
small houses by the jerry builder. He 
was a really remarkable character. 
He was a keen, sagacious man of 
business, and he understood how to 
make a bargain, and yet his views 
were large and liberal. Starting in 
life with a slender education, he be- 
came a great reader, and his 
pleasure in the contents of the books 
he published was as keen as his sat 
isfaction with their sale. He was also 
devoid of affectation,straightforward, 
and by no means reluctant to speak 
his own mind, and at the same time 
essentially kind-hearted and anxious 
to show kindness to all who were 
brought in contact with him,’ 


The Scribners have in press a new 
volume of stories by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, one of the tales be 
ing devoted to Van Bibber, a person- 
age about whom Mr. Davis has not 
had anything to say in a long time. 
\ new book by Mr. Bunner, Jersey 
Street and Jersey Lane, is described 
as a collection of urban and subur 
ban sketches. The volume will ex 
ploit Mr. Bunner’s humorous vein to 
some extent, but a few of the stories 
are said to be of a serious character. 
The same publishers will bring out 
another book by Eugene Field. It is 
called The House, and relates the 
adventures of an_ impracticable 
astronomer and his wife in the build 
ing of a home. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin writes to the 
World, apropes of the charge that 
Mrs. Stevenson is indignant at the 
publication of her husband’s private 
letters, that the Vailima Letters were 
published by the desire and for the 
sole benefit of the family ; the proof 
sheets were seen and approved by 
them; and from he 
has received a touching expression of 
thanks for the manner in which 
duty as editor was discharged. 


Mrs. Stevenson 


his 


Mary Sheldom Barnes, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, has pre- 
pared a book of Studies in Historical 
Method which sets forth with admir 
able clearness and_ breadth the 
methods of historical study that prove 
most serviceable for training and for 
culture. She believes that it is the 
function of the study of history to 
add to the sum of knowledge, to aid 
in its diffusion and to make intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens. 


From Fag to Monitor is the title 
of a new story for boys of public- 
school life in England, by Andrew 
Home, the author of Through Thick 
and Thin and other well known 
boys’ classics. 

Macmillan & Co. have in press a 
volume of Studies in Judaism, by 
Mr. S. Shechter, Reader in Rabbinic 
in the University of Cambridge, 
which deal in a scholarly manner 
with many somewhat obscure topics 
in connection with the Jewish faith. 


MAGAZINES. 


‘The March Bookman starts its 
third volume auspiciously with an 
unusual amount of fresh and attrac- 
tive matter, occupying 96 pages, as 
varied as they are unfailingly inter- 
esting. There are new portraits of 
W. H. Crane, the actor; Ernest 
McGaffey, one of the most promis- 
ing of our younger poets; Maxwell 
Gray, author of The Silence of Dean 
Maitland; Emma Calvé and Elean- 
ora Duse; Alice Brown, author of 
Meadow-Grass, and Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney; Albert Chevalier, 
the notable London music-hall singer 
who is due here shortly, and several 
interesting portraits of the Rossettis 
apropos of the new Life and Letters 
and Miss Rossetti’s New Poems. 


In addition to these are man 
illustrations, fac-similes of ay; 
and manuscripts of authors 
make this number especia]] 
tive. Under Living Critics’ y 
Professor Brander Matthey 
new portrait; and th: 
Book written about is M 
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attempt som 
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style. 

Che 4 
basis of the long gracef 
circles, 8’s, and number 
figures, requires a gre 
tice before it can be 
easiest way to learn 
take two o1 
strokes, bring the fee 
round in a 

the centre, a 
force of your stroke 
around as 
most natural to try th 
right first, in 
foot will be on the 
left on the inside edge 

After trying this a 
left foot ought to be 
you will depend for you: 
tirely upon the right. | 
the chief requisite. \ | 
generally afraid of falling, 
not lean far enough toward 
tre of the circle to bring 
round in a curve. Wher 
able to make a complete 
the right foot you will, if 
like most people, find it 
ter to educate the left uj 
of doing as well. The ser 
almost as awkward 
bicycle pupil first attempts to 
corner to the left, or the hor 
rider to use a saddle with left-! 
pommels. Because of this tl 
should receive more 
discipline than the right, f 
complicated figures which the 
may subsequently wish to 
positively necessary that 
be equally proficient. 

After the forward cross-rol 
is the first development 
side edge usually attempted. ' 
the simplest and most familia! 
ures is the 8. There are many Wajs 
of executing it, but the most ‘ 
mon consists of making a compit 
circle on the outside ed 
right foot, and, starting 
point where this is finished 
ing the performance with 
foot in the other direction. }! 
neatly done, the two circles wi! 
touch each other at one 
an exact ‘figure 8’ be left 
ice. 
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PERRINE’S COMET. 
few moments the first comet 
» year has divided public 
n with the wonderful x rays. 


Sil rtance of the poor unobtru- 
e comet has no_ scientific 
sis the greatness is, so to 


ist upon it through the 
s of space-writers, who have 
rwardin their own arithmet- 
yme facts, the tendency or 
e of which the writer can 
ssibility have had any idea. 
extent there has been 
produce a comet-scare 
that of a few years ago by 
ng the probability ofcollision 
tween the cometand theearth. In 
f this the names of some 
mentioned 
ns of the subject are given 

is if from them. 

Now to scientists who are informed 
matter the whole thing isso 
is that it would not be worth 

e mention were it not for the fact 

statements seem to be based 
nthe authority of certain astrono- 
rs and when after a few weeks it 
found that the comet has failed to 
nake its appearance at all, those 
e read the sensational arti- 

es will say, ** Those scientific men 
ery unreliable, and are all the 

e predicting what never happens,” 
reality the astronomers have 

nothing, have made 
ind have known all along 
wtus of the case. 


ers have been 


no 


Comet a of 1896 is an exceedingly 
ve specimen. It has been 


y few astronomers, and up to 
me of writing there has been but 
orbit published, that in the 


science Observer Circular of Febru- 
ary 20. This circular makes a plain 
statement of what circumstances are 
known about the discovery of the 
met, a matter which has not been 
itogether explained as yet. The 

nis rcular reads thus: ; 

“On February 14, a cable mes- 
sage was received from Dr. A. Krue- 
ger at Kiel, giving a position of Per- 
nne’s comet of November last which 
greed so closely with the computed 
ephemeris as to leave no doubt about 

's being an observation of this 
Notice was distributed as is 

sual, and on the following day a 
‘tlegram was received from Prof. E. 
S. Holden of Lick Observatory,read- 

tg: ‘Perrine finds that the Kiel 

e out comet is a new one.’ This state- 
ne tent was cabled to Europe, and in 
fig ‘ply Dr. Krueger sent a position of 
ays ‘he new comet, stating at the same 
t con ‘me that the observation of Febru- 
‘ty 13 was of Perrine’s comet of 
_ It thus would seem as if Per- 
m the od is the discoverer of comet a 
cat 199 While this seems probable 
he let ee the meagre evidence at hand 
i tis a telegrams, it still awaits confirma- 
will jus “% Concerning which correspond- 
nt, ane ye) BOW under way.” 


n e hen fn11 ‘ +a 
on t _€n follow a number of positions, 


“a from Lick Observatory, com- 
“er eae by telegraph py Prof. 
ince, ai > ©, the director, and one from 
» Ope. The active mathematical 
ger “ss under Prof. Leuschner at the 
ach na versity of California.to which ref- 
sot before been made in this 
“ent, computed an orbit from 
— Positions at single-day inter- 

The resulting orbit is neces- 


met 
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sarily only approximate, but must 
represent fairly well the motion of 
the object. 

Che orbit that the comet 
was at its nearest point to the sun on 
January 31,and the ephemeris shows 
that the light of the object, after in 
creasing about one-third, begins 
steadily to decrease,this being due 
of course to the fact that the object 
is increasing its distance from sun 
and earth. On March 1 it will be 
only half as bright as on February 
18. All possibility of collision is 
therefore to be imaginative 
by the only orbit which has as yet 
been presented. , 

There is one feature of interest, 
the possibility that the present comet 
is the return of one observed twenty 
five or years ago, and which 
was supposed to have an orbit of 
fourteen years period, but this mat 
ter must await the confirmation ofa 
later and more accurate computation. 


shows 


shown 


more 


T the meeting ofthe Boston Scien- 
tific Society on Tuesday even- 
ing two papers were presented. One 
was a statement of our knowledge 
of comet a 1896 by Mr. Ritchie, 
and the other was a paper entitled, 
‘The Cell of the Honey Bee’ by 
Mr. Gerard H. Matthes. ‘The treat- 
ment of this subject was somewhat 
historical, somewhat mathematical. 


Bees and their cells have been 
studied from earliest times. Aris- 
tomachus having spent, it is said, 


many years of his lifein the study of 
these insects. None of his works, 
however, have been preserved. 
Aristotle wrote three chapters on 
bees, making, as is not surprising, 
many errors in statement. Virgil 
mentions bees many times, and com- 
mits the curious error of thinking 
the pollen carried by them on 
their feet to be earthy ballast to 
steady them in their flight. 

‘The earliest student of the cell 
known to us is Poppus of Alexandria, 
who in the third century came to 
the conclusion that the form of the 
cell was the most advantageous and 
economical possible. The mathe- 
matics of the subject seem to begin 
with the astronomer Maraldi early 
in the eighteenth century. Reamur 
and Huber have given the most in- 
teresting solutions mathematically, 
while Kceenig was brought into the 
question by a reference to him by 
Reamur of some of the problems. 
Maraldi determined the angles of 
the cell and its summit by actual 
measurement, while Kcenig computed 
them. There was a difference be- 
tween the two of a small amount, a 
couple of minutes only, and the 
computer was supposed to be the 
more correct, but some more recent 
investigators have discovered an 
error in the tables with which 
Keenig worked, and have figured out 
from later tables the same results 
as those secured from the measure- 
ments of the astronomer. 

The German naturalist, Oken, 
arrived at a mechanical solution, 
asserting that the cells were origin- 
ally round but became hexagonal 


when put together, but he was ata 
loss to account for the very precise 
angles of the caps of the cells. 

The cells of the honey bee’s comb 
have quite a variety of uses, they 
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are the receptacle of the egg, the 
birthplace of the grub and its home. 
The egg is deposited on the founda- 
tion of the cell before the cell walls 
have been even started, but the 
workers are very rapid in the con- 
struction of the cells, so that the 
entire comb may be built within two 
or three days thereafter. After a few 
days the egg hatches, the grub being 
of the same color as the egg. In 
fact this similarity in color has led 
to mistakes in estimating the time 
of incubation. The grub grows very 
rapidly and in ten days completely 
fills its cell. It then begins spin- 
ning a_ silken covering for itself, 
which is the cocoon. _ It lies in this 
till presently it emerges as the per 
fect bee. The cells are then used 
for the storing of honey and bee- 
bread. 


The grubs and bees are very 
different in size, the workers are 
small; the drones. larger; and the 
queen bee, very large; and cells 


must be constructed of different sizes 


to accommodate the _ different 
classes. 
The speaker went on to show 


that only four arrangements of cells 
could be economical at all in point 
of space and material, and by for 
mulas it was evident that the hexa- 
gon is much more economical than 
the other forms. Much time was 
devoted to the cap of the cell. This 
is a portion of the comb about 
which people in general know very 
little. The cell is six-sided, but the 
top consists of three rhomboids 
forming a pyramidal cap. The 
angles which these make with each 
other and with the prism are exact, 


and by computation the form is 
shown to be that which combines 
the greatest capacity with least 


waste of room and most economical 
use of material. 

The form of the cell is such that 
itis also best adapted to bear the 
weights and the strains to which it 
may be subjected while in use. 

The making of the comb is a 
most interesting process, which has 
greatly puzzled naturalists, for the 
bees cluster in great numbers and 
hide what they are doing. They 
first construct a wall of wax which 
forms the internal septum of the 
completed comb. This foundation 
is then attacked by the bees which 
gnaw away portions of the wax 
until the peculiar tesselated structure 
which characterizes it is secured. 
Then the eggs are laid, and very 
quickly thereafter the walls of the 
cells are raised and strengthened at 
their outer edges. 

The observations of naturalists 
suggest that instinct and inherited 
intelligence of the bees are directly 
responsible for the work executed, 
for they seem to lay out their plan 
upon the foundation, and an exami- 
nation of it while in process will 
show numberless regularly disposed 
centres from which the bees are 
removing the wax, and this is done 
in such a way that they become the 
cap-pyramids of the two series of 
cells which form the comb. 

With reference to the comet dis- 
covered last November by Perrine, 
it should be stated that it was 
observed many times and a number 
of orbits were computed, which agree 
very well with each other. These 
set the time of Perihelion Passage 
about December 18 of last year, and 
somewhat before that time the 
comet became invisible behind the 
sun. Its appearance on the other 
side of the sun was awaited by as- 
tronomers, and, accordingly, when 
it was first seen at Kiel, notice of 
the fact was sent to astronomers in 

general in order that they might 
begin to observe it again. 





interest 
fact that 
M. du 


in a cometary way is the 
a young Hollander, Andrée 
‘elliée Muller in Nymegen 
probably saw a comet on the night 
of December 7. The object was 
suspiciously near Venus, but the 
young man seems to be satisfied 
that it was nota telescopic ghost. 
It was seen also by a friend, and 
the object is described as a con- 
densed nucleus and a tail 3 
or 4 minutes in length. Notice was 
given by Muller by letter to the 
European Centre of Distribution, 
and by telegrams to. neighboring 
institutions. The weather on the 
following night was however cloudy 
in the district and no further sight 
of the object was secured. It will 
remain as one of the doubtful comets, 
which perhaps at some future time 
may be identified through the carry- 
ing back of the orbit of some periodi- 
cal comet. It is by no possibility 
the new comet, for it lies far outside 
of the path indicated by computing 
back the orbit of this object. 


~ 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
N interesting lecture on Bacteria 
was given before the Biological 
Society last week Thursday. 

The Amherst College Glee, Banjo, 
and Mandolin Clubs will give a 
concert in Northampton on the last 
day of February. 

Washington's Birthday was passed 
in a very enjoyable manner at 
Smith. In the morning, a rally was 
held at the Gymnasium where the 
different classes sang their class 
songs. The building was crowded 
with girls, each one wearing her 
class color. \fter the singing, a 
debate was held on the subject, 
‘Did George Washington exist or 
did he not?’ Miss Georgie W. 
Pope, ’96, presided attired in a red 
cap and_= gown. Miss Mabel 
Landers, ’96, and Miss Josephine 
Daskam, ’98, spoke on the negative 


side, while Miss Katharine Searle, 
’99, and Miss Alice T. Lord, ’g97, 
had the affirmative _ side. The 


speeches were all very good, bring- 
ing in many college jokes and hits. 
The subject was voted on by a board 
of judges who sat on the platform 
wearing black caps and gowns. The 
decision reached was that George 
Washington did not exist. 

After the debate the Gymnasium 
was cleared for a game of basket 
ball, those who wished to see it 
going up to the gallery. 

On the evening of the twenty- 
second, a reception was given at 
the Morris House, at which Mrs, 
Tallant and Miss Hubbard received. 

The Unexpected Guest, by W. D. 
Howells, and Proverbs in Porcelain, 
were given at the Home Culture 
Club on Saturday evening. Many 
members of the college antl faculty 
took part. Miss Senda Berenson 
was particularly good in her part, 
as Mrs. Willis Campbell. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Blodgett gave a 
talk on Pedaling to music pupils 
and all others interested. 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
‘Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent. postpaid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50. 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

This gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE CRADLE SHIP. 
[From the New York Clipper.| 


Ho! you little sailor, 
Quickly get aboard ; 
Snowy sails are hoisted, 
Now the ship’s unmoored ! 
Lo! the craft is rocking, 
Yon the port so grand; 
Land of radiant visions— 
Slumberland ! 


Mother is the captain, 
Baby is the mate; 

Drowsy eyes are closing, 
For they cannot wait. 

Oh ! the sights and treasures 
On that golden strand! 

Sail we to the haven 

Slumberland! 


Gems of rarest beauty, 
All for baby dear ; 

Set the watch, and safely 
To the land we steer, 
Rocked by gentle breezes, 

Ever sweet and bland : 
Oh ! the blissful harbor 
Slumberland! 


Stars above are twinkling, 
But they soon will fade ; 
Dawn will soon be blushing 
Over vale and glade. 
Ho! you little sailor, 
Chen you'll leave the strand, 
Sailing back from yonder 
Slumberland ! 





OUR MOTHER-TONGUE. 


HE good old fairy tale cannot 
well be driven out of our liter 


ature. ‘True, the highly cultured 
child of the twentieth century no 


longer has even that half-hearted be- 
lief, born of a wish to have faith in 
what one loves. Hecan explain too 
well those mysterious processes of 
nature which an earlier age personi- 
fied and idealized; but the basis of 
truth underlying even the most fan- 
ciful of those stories is suited to all 
ages, and the generation has not yet 
arisen which can afford to discard 
the moral which they always convey. 
One of these stories deals with the 
adventures of two sisters who, under 
a fairy spell, find themselves giving 
material evidence of the spirit under- 
lying their speech: the one drop- 
ping pearls and diamonds with her 
cheery and kindly words, the other- 
casting abroad frogs, lizards, and 
other noxious animals every time she 
opens her lips. 

No one who listens for any length 
of time to the unrestrained conver- 
sation of a party of young people in 
any public place can help feeling 
that upon them, and especially upon 
our girls, has descended this baleful 
spell, and that the repulsive expres- 
sions which constantly distinguish 
their conversation are none the less 
repulsive that the lips are rosy and 
the voices sweet which give them ut- 
terance. 

Our mother tongue, the language 
in which Shakespeare and Milton 
wrote and after them hundreds of 
others scarcely less great, should be 
so dear to us that we shrink from 


defacing it by careless 
much less by abuse; and above all 
we should desire to hand it down, a 
priceless heritage, to our children. 

In these feverish days, slow 
methods have become distasteful to 
us. The mails of a hundred years 
ago, carried by coach and occupying 
many days in the transit, have been 
replaced by those carried with all 
the speed of steam, and still more 
rapidly by the electric current of 
telegraph and telephone. Mind is 
brought close to mind; we are eager 
to communicate with each other ; we 
have no time for the careful selec- 
tion of elegant phrases; we seek 
ouly those which shall be the strong- 
est and represent our thought most 
vividly. We give our language color 
and life at any cost, even that of 
propriety. 

The temptation to this course is an 
overpowering one, especially in the 
case of young people, whose ideas 
are pressing for utterance and seem 
to them so important that they re- 
quire to be instantly given to the 
world in the most striking form pos- 
sible. ‘The pity of it is that usually 
the form of expression is all that is 
striking, the idea upon which it is 
founded being of the weakest and 
crudest sort. 

From this cause probably arises 
the extremely common and _ silly 
habit of using exaggerated epithets 
to describe commonplace occur- 
rences. One young lady ‘simply 
loathes’ making calls. To say noth- 
ing of the incongruity of applying 
the term ‘simple’ to such an intense 
sensation as that of ‘loathing,’ we 
cannot help wondering what feeling 
would be left her with which to con- 
template a scene of vice, should she 
be brought in contact with such at 
the end of a round of social visits. 

Another young lady returns from 
a party, having had a ‘heavenly 
evening.’ Perhaps an eternity of 
dancing the german with agreeable 
partners does not less recommend it- 
self to the average mind than one of 
endless playing upon a golden harp ; 
still it almost seems that a more 
sublunary adjective would as well 
describe so very mundane an enter- 
tainment. 

It is said that ‘good wine needs 
no bush.’ It is just as true that 
strong ideas need no extravagant 
setting. If you have anything really 
worth saying, the plainest language 
will serve. It is perhaps not neces- 
sary to follow literally the Scripture 
injunction of making our communi- 
cations consist merely of ‘ yea, yea 
and nay, nay.’ A little coloring for 
beauty and a little shaping for grace 
is allowable, but to twist good words 
into false meanings or degrees is a 
rank abuse of our mother-tongue. 

This kind of extravagance, too, 
does not strengthen one’s expres- 
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is uniform and reliable. 


dik it diatinaen 0 the attention at 
first, it is true, but when it is pres- 

ently seen that the true relation of 
words to ideas is confused and de- 
stroyed, the expressions themselves 
seem correspondingly weak.  Fit- 
ness in language is the most import- 
ant element of its impressiveness. 
It is also an important element of 
its beauty. For those who consider 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver’ 
an exponent of high art, there is 
Scriptural authority if they wish to 
find a suitable parallel for the ‘ word 
fitly spoken 

So close is the relation between 
good language and good manners 
that it seems almost out of place to 
caution girls against the use of ex- 
pletives and nicknames. Both these 
offences seem to belong to the be- 
havior-book rather than to any dis- 
course upon the use of words. It is 
astonishing, however, to notice how 
common are both these faults among 
well-educated young people of both 
sexes. There is a mistaken idea that 
there is enough wit in a well chosen 
and appropriate nickname to effect- 
ually cover its vulgarity. And vul- 
garity does most surely debase lan- 
guage. 

A teacher in oneof our schools, 
young lady presumably of culture 
and ability and who gives a daily 
language lesson to the pupils under 
her charge,shows a certain ingenuity 
in coining opprobrious nicknames 
for the delinquents; such terms as 
‘blunder head,’ ‘ lazy-bones,’ ‘ thick- 
pate’ and the like being very com- 
mon. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to her that all the formal 
language-lessons of the course will 
be far less effective tothe children 
than one of her own peculiar exhi- 
bitions of the misuse of language. 
[It was to be expected, as has proved 
to be the case, that the scholars in 
their turn would show a remarkable 
aptitude in her own special branch 
of word-study. 

As to the use of expletives, noth- 
ing can be said in their defense. 
While such exclamations as ‘Sugar 
of lead!’ ‘O, glory!’ and the like 
cannot be held as exactly coming 
under the head of profane swearing, 
they certainly add no strength nor 
beauty to one’s conversation and 
are inexcusably vulgar. 

The use of slang, however, is the 
form of abuse which seems at pres- 
ent to be the most dangerous to our 
mother-tongue. Some of these cor- 
ruptions of language have a certain 
vigorous swing that carries with it 
a fictitious appearance of strength. 
Theseexpressions are often extremely 
vivid and striking, even witty. Such 
characteristics constitute a strong 
temptation to employ them, and 
we are often inclined to feel that if, 
asin the case of liquor or tobacco, 
their use could be restricted to mod- 
eration, they would be not only 
harmless but even advantageous. 
This is a dangerous fallacy. In the 
first place, it is impossible to make 
any such restriction ; and in the sec- 
ond place, we have no right to use 
expressions wrested from their legit- 
imate meaning, unless normal lan- 
guage fails to express our ideas. 

The use of these vivid slang 
phrasesin the mouth of a cultured 
girl frequently produces a laugh, it is 
true, especially at the incongruity ; 
but, girls.do not be thereby deceived 
into falling into the vulgar habit. 
The very young men who are amused 
at the moment are usually perfectly 
capable of admiring pure English, 
when they hear it; and in any case 
they will presently have outgrown 
the amusement but retain the im- 
pression of vulgarity. 

Of all the ugly and noxious things 
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O00,000,000 Ponnts 


Of coffee were imported into the t 
States the year ending July 1, 1895. TI 
is the largest item of the importations of a 
kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent 
the total amount. It is 16 per cent. larger 
than that of the previous year. Neary 
every family uses coffee, and few of | 
know the different qualities when they see 
them, therefore people in the gnorance t 
anything called coffee. Ther re at 
certain trade marks which guarantee ag 
quality. Having once used Wood's “Acme 
‘* Duchess,” or any of the other fine brands 
one would never think of using 
article a few cents less in pric« 
up these extra fine coffees, n 
upon the expert who makes the sele 
and who can readily Of 
the different qualities. 
are better value and more gratifying in the 
use. When we consider the social adva! 
tages to be derived from a fine cup of co! 
or of tea, and that finest quality 
greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the 
While the importation of tea 1s ! 
large as that of coffee, it h« 
tion not to be under-estimatec 
United States imports about 50,00¢ 
pounds per annum, an amount 
creases at the rate of 2 per cent. € 
The varieties of tea imported are not 
merous as the qualities. Much cepencs 
the condition under which the crop! 
and cured — the time of picking, age 
leaf, the care and cultivation — incee¢ mom 
condition§ than enter into the producti 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per! 
appear as valuable to the ordinary cons 
as any other grade, but to the 
nearly worthless. In fact the 
ities of fine teasare now so a¢ 
termined by the expert who select 
that the “ Trade Mark ”’ 
relied upon for quality. If y 
neighbor, ‘‘ What tea do you 
doubtless replies, “ W ood’s May bog ’ 
“ Primrose,” or some other fav! 
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that drop from your lips under the 
paleful spell of the fairy, slang is the 
ugliest of them all. And the worst 
of it is that the evil is growing daily. 
When a young lady, a college gradu- 
ate, remarks that she ‘kicked her- 
self’ for making an embarrassing 
ybsel 
equally well-educated girl observes 
that she would like to subscribe to 
4 certain charity but she ‘is strapped 
‘his month,’ it seems time to call a 
halt in this downward march. 
[wo pretty girls were walking 
wn Washington streeta few days 
Chey were well-dressed, mod- 
ct in their bearing, and had the ap- 
e of being refined and well- 
bred girls. A gentleman who met 
1ad just come to these conclu- 
ns in his own mind, when he was 
to hear one of them re 
wk: **Do you see, Anna, it is four 
‘To which the other 
1, *Soitis. Hadn't we better 
and increasing their speed 
ft him endeavoring to trans 
eir mysterious conversation 
ntelligible English. 
hop Potter, in a recent address 
‘alumnz of Vassar, spoke 
st forcibly in regard to the dan- 


earant 


istonished 


| 


which menaces our language 
this cause and made a most 


est appeal to women to consider 
their responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of our mother-tongue in its pur- 
ty. His closing words deserve to 
e printed in letters of gold. 
‘Believe me,” he said, “that on 
testimony of young men them- 
you can wear nocharm greater 
of reserved, cultivated, 
Use your eye, your 
nd, your lip to lift up the great 
gue, Shakespeare’s tongue, which 
nherit.”’ 


selves 
than that 
e speech. 


THE SINGING KETTLE. 


N English servant who has been 
A country but a_ short 
time said recently, “‘Isn’t it queer 
that the kettle never sings here?” 
nd there was just a touch of super- 
stition in the remark, which is not 
] +, though American kettles 

sing much less than English ones. 
You remember how Dickens de- 
clares in The Cricket on the Hearth 
the kettle began it,’ and then goes 
yn to describe just how that kettle 
behaved. A lady who has lived 
ong in England thinks that the 
reason why our kettles are more 
silent is that they are neither so 
thick nor so heavy, and are also set 
closer to the fire, for all of which 
reasons they heat more quickly and 

have little time for singing. 

How many of you know just when 
akettle boils or how it boils? As 
ng as a kettle sings it is not boil- 
ng, even though you fancy that you 
see steam coming out of the spout. 
some cook books make a distinction 
a vetween boiling and boiling hard, 
out the latter is the only real boil- 
ng. As to steam, that is never 


this 


ute tri 
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visible. 
“Oh, but,” you say, ‘I have 
sen it,” and your assertion will be 
tacked by ninty-nine out of every hun- 
dred persons, engineers included. But 
“you will look at the water glass 
which is supposed to be on every 
aise? arge boiler you will not be able to 
wer “iscover any steam, though the glass 
Sfilled with it. Should the glass 
ma wreak, you will see condensed steam, 
which is not steam, but water. 
_ This will explain about the kettle. 
- ée When the vapor pours out from the 
then, Spout of the kettle it is not boiling, 
ptirel! wutwhen there is a little space be- 
‘ween the vapor and the spout that 
space is filled with steam, and the 
Water is at the right temperature for 
“2 or coffee. 


nor 



























vation in company,and another 


A COQUETTE. 
{From Harper’s Bazar. } 
I am never in doubt of her goodness, 
I am always afraid of her mood, 
I am never quite sure of her temper, 
For wilfulness runs in her blood. 
She is sweet with the sweetness of spring 
time- 
A tear anda smile in an hour 
Yet I ask not release from 
Caprice, 
My love with the face of a flower 


her slightest 


My love with the grace of the lily 
That sways on its slender fair stem, 

My love with the bloom of the rose-bud, 
White pearl in my life’s diadem |! 

You may call her coquette if it please you, 
Enchanting, if shy or if bold, 

Is my darling, my winsome wee lassie, 
Whose birthdays are three, when all told 


HATS AT THE PLAY. 


HE leaven of ‘hats off’ 
tres continues to work. 
now fallen in line, 

heads in at least 

theatres will henceforth 


thea 
Denver 
and un 


in 


has 
covered 
its 
rule 
lt would be amusing, the 
New York Times, if it were not so 
aggravating often, the way in which 
many women attempt to dress thei 
heads with consideration of 
neighbors’ comfort. 


some of 
be the 


Says 


their 
Having heard 
that big hats are the worst nuisance, 
they fondlyimaginethatany othersort 
of hat is nonuisance—and actaccord 
ingly. In point of fact, one of the 
most intolerable nuisances of all is 
the small bonnet with a great fan of 


tall aigrettes at one side. ‘The 
success with which these waving 
feathery points can obscure an 


entire stage to its spectators a seat 
or two behind is only equaled by 
their maddening effect on the peace 
of mind of their victims. 

Another abominable theatre hat 
is the English walking hat, with its 
tuft of cocks’ plumes or a set of 
stiff wings which pierce the air five 
inches or more abovethe rim. Con 
ventionally, of course, this hat does 
not belong ina theatre audience, 
but equally, of course, it is 
seen there. 

Uncovered heads is the only real 
solution, or tiny flat bonnets sans 
aigrettes, pompons, wired lace wings, 
or spreading and uplifted jetted 
ornaments. 

In this connection a man tells a 
little story on himself. ‘*Ata_per- 
formance last week,” he says, ‘ the 
seats of my wife and myself were 
directly behind an unusually tower- 
ing hat. AsI was in the aisle seat, 
I could dodge the hat by leaning 
out in the aisle, so at the end of the 
first act I changed places with Mrs. 
Blank to give her some relief. Now 
you know I am not very tall, and 
there was no hope of my overlooking 
the millinery in front of me. I could 
only dodge it from side to side. 
This I did with what success I could. 
Some idea of the method necessary 
to this success I gathered from a 
very audible remark presently made 
by a woman sitting behind me: 
‘ There’s worse things in a theatre,’ 
she commented to her companion, 
‘than abig hat. It’s a big head 
that won’t keep still.’”’ 


often 


HE famous Delmonico once said, 


“Few persons knew how to 
cook water.” and he gave these 
directions: “The secret is putting 


good fresh water into a neat kettle, 
already quite warm, and setting the 
water to boiling quickly, and then 
taking it right off to use before it is 
spoiled. To let itsteam and simmer 
and evaporate until all the good 
water is in the atmosphere and the 
lime and iron and dregs only left 
in the kettle— bah! that is what 
makes a great many people sick, 
and is worse than no water at all.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It was Delmonico who, if he did not 
discover, at least made the hot water 
cure popular, for it was a favorite 
prescription for which he charged 
his customers twenty-five cents, and 
gave them properly boiled water. 
SMART ECONOMIES. 
HE economies of milady are 
sometimes very amusing, says 
the New York Tribune. One of her 
favorite methods of killing two birds 
with one stone this winter is to 
have a big luncheon after a dinner, 
so that the same flowers, fruit and 
bonbons may serve for both occa- 
sions. Even the entrées cooked in 
quantities may be warmed 
over and served again. 


larger 


The difficulty comes in managing 
so that those invited to the second 
and less important function should 
not suspect that they are being re 
galed with the ‘left overs’ from the 
first and smarter entertainment. 
he wary ones are clever enough to 
let a day elapse between the two 
feasts, that there will be less 
likelihood of detection, and to ask a 


SO 


different set to each, for intimate 
friends are apt to make compari- 
sons, 

“Did you have chicken mousse 


with truffles at your dinner with the 
L’s the other evening?” asked Mrs. 
Sharp of a friend. “Yes, and it 
was delicious,” answered the other. 
‘‘Wehad it at luncheon two days 


later,”’ laughed her friend. ‘I was 
sure we were being fed with the 
‘crumbs from the’ rich man’s 
table!’”’ 


“My dear,’’ said Mrs. A. to one of 
her intimates, ‘*‘ you remember those 
lovely new French bonbons we had 


at dinner the other evening? Well, 
I gave some to that eccentric Mrs. 


B. to take home to her little girl, 
and tonight I dined there, and saw 
my bonbons mixed with others on 
the table. I recognized them at 
once because they were odd and al- 
together new. I verily believe she 
collects whatever can for her 
dinners wherever she goes.” 

‘But why should she?” said her 
companion. “A few bonbons can 
make very little difference in the 
cost of a dinner.” 

The other shrugged her shoulders. 
‘“T am sure I do not know,” 
she answered, “but I have often 
noticed that there is nothing more 
inexplicable and inconsistent than 
the small economies of people who 
spend most lavishly in other direc- 
tions. I know one woman who 
keeps herself supplied with hatpins 
from her friends’ pincushions, and 
who lights burnt matches, and yet 
she spends thousands yearly on her 
clothes alone. Such traits are not 
uncommon, and meanness in trifles 
is often a marked characteristic in 
people who possess millions.” 


she 





EMBROIDERY. 


ARLY American  crewel-work 
was derived directly from Eng- 
land, and the practice of it seems to 
have been for the most part confined 
to the New England States, the 
embroidery of the Middle and 
Southern States being of quite a 
different origin and character. Our 
Puritan foremothers brought with 
them not only the traditions of 
embroidery, but a practical knowl- 
edge which they were successful in 
fitting to the rough and meagre con- 
ditions of their lives. 
These early specimens, gays 
Harper’s Bazar, are of original 
American race, and most of them 
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of purely domestic origin. The flax 
for the webs upon which they were 
wrought grew upon the home farm 
and was pulled at the culmination of 
its growth, and in the fulness of its 
blue-eyed beauty tied into bundles 
and laid under the ripples of the 
near-by brook which sang its song in 
the neighborhood of most Puritan 
habitations. Under this clear 
quivering current the bundles of 
tied flax stems remained until the 
thready fibres could be washed or 
beaten from the perishable part of 
its vegetable composition. ‘Then 
came the spinning on the small flax- 
wheel, and finally the weaving into 
webs of linen, which were afterward 
to be stretched on the grass beside 
the stream, and sprinkled under sun- 
shine and dampened with rain and 
dew until it fulfilled its destiny and 
became a roll of linen fit for all the 
competitive needs of the Puritan 
household. 

The story, as we get it from our 
grandmothers, is that bed-hangings 
and other large pieces were usually 
made of unbleached linen, and when 
that was the case, and the original 
constitution of the web was unim- 
paired by bleaching, the life of the 
good homespun might safely have 
been ensured for at least one hun- 
dred years of wear. Of course our 
prudent foremothers need not hesi- 
tate to invest their spare hours upon 
a foundation of such strength and 
durability, and they did not. These 
suits of bed-curtains were not by any 
means an uncommon possession, I 
have seen scores of them brought 
together in collections of colonial 
relics, and probably therg are many 
more which do not often see the 
light, even in such collections. 

Many of them are embroidered in 
two shades of indigo blue, a color 
which was easily available in every 
household, the dye-pot of indigo 
being as indispensable a part of the 
domestic equipment as the spinning- 
wheel or the loom. 


_* is a suggestion from an old 
housekeeper, and pertinent to 
the coming Spring housecleaning, 
that lace curtains should be rid of 
the worst of their soil at home be- 
fore being sent to the cleaners. 
They can be soaked in warm water 
and then carefully squeezed through 
several waters before being dried. 
In this way they will not need the 
often ungentle handling of the pro- 
fessional launderer. 


| a “WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH.” 
YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 
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Philip L. Hale 


THE COMIC PAPERS OF PARIS. 


NE of the first things which at 
tract the eye on entering Paris 
is the queer-shaped little sosgues, 
where is sold every manner and sort 
of newspaper. Here are to be found 
Le Figaro, Le Matier, and L’Echo 
de Paris; here such illustrated mag 
azines as are published; and _ here, 
too, are all sorts of foreign papers. 
But chiefly are to be found here all 
sorts and conditions of comic papers 
Le Journal Pour Rire, Le Petit 
Journal pour Rire, Le Chat Noir, 
Le Courrier Francais, Le Grelot and 
others ‘too numerous to 
They are a very gay sight, these 
booths in the fresh Spring sunlight, 
with nice, red-faced old ladies in 
white caps tending them; and the 
mere fresh, yet ¢écadent, look of them 
tempts one to buy. 

One always associates a French 
caricature paper with its surround. 
ings. For you cannot get the full 
flavor of Le Petit Journal pour Rire 
or of the Courrier Francais save at a 
Café. It should be in the Students’ 
Quarter, if you please — Vachette’s 
preferably. Gay, dirty, smiling stu- 
dents, bonnetted with the velvet 
student cap, the light love of a day 
hanging at the arm, should be prom 
enading up and down before you on 
the Boul’ Mich’. The sun should 
shine, the sky be blue‘ and Hope en 
chanting wave her golden hair.’ 
Then, over a glass of absinthe o1 
vermouth,or,if that shocks you, some 
grenadine ad feau, you shall turn the 
scrofulous pages with some measure 
of understanding. 

The comic paper which we know 
best over here is Le Petit Journal 
pour Rire — perhaps because it’s so 
cheap. In the old days, Grevin was 
its great stay, and Grevin was the 
man many of us grew upto think 
the last word of Parisian cAie and 
daring. He has long been out of 
fashion; indeed,the poor man ‘up 
and died’ the other day — some 
two years ago. Paris had come to 
like work more realistic, 
touch with the life about. Grevin 
was a metteur-en-scéne (indeed, he 
actually had arranged the stage ef- 
fects of certain theatres with great 
success), and his figures came more 
from his fancy than from real life. 
Yet a really good Grevin drawing is 
a marvellously clever thing, though 
with no note of life in it. 

Mars is another of the famous con- 
tributors to this Journal. I have al- 
ways fancied that he originally 
formed himself on the work of Gre- 
vin; but he has since outgrown any 
imitative quality. His work again 
has this fault, though to a lesser de- 
gree than Grevins had: it is too far 
from nature. Yet it is gay, piguants, 
‘up-to-date ’in a sense. His women 
are always a little too buxom, his 
men /rof roué; but then the French 
‘like ’em that way.’ He has in- 
vented a type of French dude which 
has become quite famous in Paris. 
Guy, Gaston, and Gontran — d/asé 
aristocrats du dernier chic — are, as 
it were, in their trinity, a social ba- 
rometer. If /e mondeou 7 en s’ennui 
is at Trouville, Guy, Gaston and 
Gontran are sure to be there, their 
trowsers turned up in the proper 
way and with yellow shoes on. In 
the fall they will be dans leur terres. 
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Everything, with them, is done sea- 
sonably and in order. Of course, 
they have their linen done up in 
London ; and, in accordance with 
the latest phase of French 
mania, they speak French 
aristos whose titles date back 
Merovingians) 
lish accent. 
There are other men who 
stantly work for this paper — Draner, 
a very bad imitation of Grevin, and 
‘Crafty,’ the sporting draughtsman 
whose work is 
interesting. 
those ot 


Anglo 
(these 
to the 
with a slight Eng 


and 


con 


most 
His 
the 


original and 
horses are not 
English sporting 
draughtsman — prize, stall-fed creat 
ures but the real horse one sees in 


weak 


the knees and poorly groomed 


the Bois, often enough about 

Le Courrier Francais is a 
‘naughty-naughty’ paper, and per 
haps | ought not to shock you by 
speaking of it. jut, as Mrs. Jones 
said of La Dame au Camellias, ‘ We 
come to see the actors, not to under 
stand the play.’ So I may tell you 
something of the exceedingly clever 
draughtsmen who 
drawn for it. 

Of these, Forain stands foremost. 
He is not merely a great illustrator, 
a great wit; he has alsothe makings 
ofa great 


very 


draw or have 


him, and 
of his pastels are as good as 


artist in some 
any 

His 
drawing was so original and uncon 
ventional that for a long time the 
Courrier Francais was the only paper 
that cared to publish it. Later, 
when almost by the force of his own 
work he made the reputation of that 
paper, the other journals were glad 
enough tohave him,and his work now 
appearsin almost all of the more pros- 
perous French Comic Journals. It 
is not only the strength of his draw- 
ing, very trenchant and ‘understood,’ 
but also the mordant cruel quality 
of his witty captions, which makes 
the charm (fascination, rather, for 
it is too cruel to charm) of his work. 
In his wit there is more than a laugh; 
you feel he would weep too were he 
not too disillusionized and rewé to 
have any tears left. I recall one of 
his drawings, representing a mother 
and two daughters going off to a 
party. They leave the father 
desperately sick a-bed. The wife 
“You ought not to growl; 
haven't we engaged a nurse and the 
very best doctor in Paris?” 

Willette, the proprietor, one might 
almost say, of Pierrot, is another 
man who made his mark in Le 
Courrier Francais. He also did 
much work at one time in Le Chat 
Noir. One of his most delightful 
drawings represents Pierrot making 
love to a ballet dancer. All unseen, 
Death’s scull and skeleton arm 
appears from out the ground. Sud- 
denly he seizes Pierrot by the ankle. 
Pierrot screams and gives himself up 
for lost. But the intrepid coryphée 
rushes up and hits Mr. Death a re- 
sounding thump on thesconce. He 
gives up the fight and disappears, 
while she and Pierrot dance a 
can-can, their thumbs to their little 
noses. The whole thing is designed 
and executed with the most exquisite 
delicacy and feeling. 

Willette once started a paper him- 
self. Le Pierrot, I believe it was 
called. It had the brief life which 


thing that is done in that way. 


says, 


papers edited by genuises are too 
apt to have. In it he drew, as well 
as Pierrots, other strange character- 
istic figures of his fancy. One was 
the Workingman, for whom he has 
a great if rather di/eftante love. He 
likes to draw him, grim, gaunt 
cheeked, hairy-breasted, marching 
to the barricades, La France ahead 
and a dare-devil gamin to beat the 
drum. Just what he’s driving at, 
I’m sure | don’t know, but it’s easy 
Socialist (Nihilist, per 
haps I should say), and sympathizes 
with the proletariat. Meanwhile, 
no doubt, he dines at the Café de 
la Rochefoucault as often as he has 
de la gale tte. 

Heidbrink another of the 
Courrier Francais men whose work I 
used to like. It was rather hard 
and dry in quality but full of 
character [ remember one fright- 
fully /riste sketch of 
called, Practising for the Orchestra, 
and represented a squalid room, a 
wretched 
( hild, 


to see he’s a 


Was 


his. It was 


mother nursing a sickly 
while dirty brats sprawled 
the cold tiled And 
there sat the musician, with refined, 


about floor. 


sensitive, sickly face, playing away 
think of the horror 

of it!—atrombone. That, after all, 
is the tragedy of life, that some of us 
must play the trombone. Only life 
out Wagners Wagner and hasabout a 
hundred trombones toone first violin. 
Le Chat Noir was a paper pub- 
lished weekly in with 


here, 


for dear life on 


connection 
the famous ca/é of that name. 
Willette often 
there, too, Steinlein 


as I said, 


drew, 
made 


first 


and his 


first good drawings At his 
He deco 
rated the whole case with cats—cats 
myriads of cats—tom cats, 
lady cats, kit cats, black cats, white 


cats, 


great specialty was, cats. 
galore- 
tortoise shell cats, tiger cats 
and Manx cats. Nodoubt he ate 
cats—one’s too apt to, /@ das—drank 
cats, perhaps, like the down-east 
skipper who said _sihe liked 
liquor to go down like ‘kittens 
scratching.’ Now Steinlein draws 
for the illustrated weekly edition 
of Gil Blas a great deal 
has become quite famous and 
admired. He does posters occa- 
sionally ; you may have seen one of 
his at the Mechanics show—a dear 
little girl in red with a bow! of milk 
and—ca va sans dire—cats. 

La Vie Parisienne is a _ paper 
which one sees occasionally here. 
College boys who want to be very 
wicked are apt to subscribe for it. 
It really isn’t so very depraved—at 
least, when looked at from a French 
point of view. Here, by the way 
(this has nothing to do with illus- 
tration), the sprightly ‘Gyp’ ( who 
is Marchioness of something or 
other, and whose stories are begin- 
ning to be translated here) writes 
almost constantly. She writes skits 
on the prevailing folly of the day ; 
for the French keenness at detecting 
folly is only exceeded by their 
ability to commit it. Crafty, whom 
I mentioned before, draws for this 
paper, and Job, a smart but rather 
tiresome workman, also does. 

I haven’t said anything yet, I see, 
of that marvellous Caran d’Ache, 
who is rather a free lance, drawing 
especially for the weekly editions of 
Le Figaro and Le Journal. The 
quality of his work is very clever 
and his humor dry and biting. He 
especially loves to make sets of 
from three totwenty drawings which 
tell a sort of continued story. 
of these (most, 
mensely funny. 

Robida is another clever man of 
whom I haven't time to speak ; and 
Guillamme in his way is not to be 
excelled. Perhaps I shall write of 
these last some other time. 


and 


Some 
indeed) are im- 
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AN OBLIGING TRAVELLER. 

There has been a great 
complaint both in London 
York of the way in which a cer: 
class of shopkeepers try to 
their wares upon passers-by, 
per’s Round Table tells 
traveller managed to get 
of one of these shopmen, 
dealer, who had a way 
dragging people into his p 

One day shortly after his 
in London the traveller st 
amoment to examine a, 
ing in front of a clothing est 
ment, when the shopman rus 
and asked, ** Wouldn’t vy: 
some coats ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know 
the traveller, 
his watch. “I’ve got som 
Yes.” And he we: 
began to work. No n 
found his fit, h 
more coats, and after h: 
on thirty he looked at 
again, resumed his ow: 
and walked off, saying 


deal of 
ind New 


tar 
' 


a ¢ 


but | 


sponded 
sp ire. 


often he 


“T won't charge anyt 
I bel 


another wl 


} | ] 
what i ve done. 


who'll oblige 
do it. If I'm ever this 
and you've got any coats 
Ill do all I can to help y 

What the shopkeeper s 
not told, but itis not hard t 
what he thought. 


THREE WELL WOMEN. 


Their Health Regained by the Use of 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine 
Tablets. 


same benefits testified 

well-known womer 
Onalaska, W is 

For ten 


of ner 
and nervous dyspepsia. 1 


Gentlemen: 
the suffering victim 


rremember the reme 
taken or the prescriptions 

lake what I would I grew w 

better and was well nigh dis: 

came the grateful change 

ago—on the advice of my brother wh 
me a box—I commenced taking Dr 
cot’s Kola Nervine Tablets I 
taken one box and gained 

But that is nothing compare: 


tell you « 


cal relief 1 have experience 
and happier than I have been f 
If I could make the re 
stronger I would gladly d 
gratefully, 

Mrs. | 


Miss Kate M. McLean, 
Dorchester, is a lady whose w 
weight in social and church 
writes: 

“ Boston, De 

Gentlemen: Your Kola Ne: 
have been a boon to me inasn 
gave me immediate relief in a: 
of dyspepsia and indigestior 
surely wonderful. Some of my 
using them with excellent results 
respectfully, 


frie 


Kate M Mcl 


Mrs. Hamilton is the wife L 
known government contractor in New *% 
land. She writes: 

‘141 Congress St., Portland, Mé 
22, 1895. Gentlemen: For 
have been afflicted with ner 
inability to secure good sleep 
was unfitted for my domestic a: 

I suffered greatly and tried 

known remedy without being 

the use of Dr. Charcot’s Kola Ne! 

lets has proved most benet 

remedy is a great boon to t¢! 

from nervousness and kindrec 
Yours truly, 


Mrs 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 


month’s 


treatment). See 


Kola booklet free. **° 1 


name on box. 
Chem 


gists or sent direct, Eureka al 
Mfg. Co. La Crosse, Wis., and Bosto®” 
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‘NG Anguish of Ireland reigned 
K rather more than fourteen hun 
red \ears ago. Through three 
rs of the Christianera the infor 
has come down to us that his 
[Iseult had auburn hair. 

.s to Iseult’s manners and dis 
there seems to be a diver 
Is Isolde a brazen 
thing. or a heroic creature, or a 
arding school miss, very love-sick? 
Within a fortnight we have had three 
nterpretations of her, as she is in 
ated by Wagner. The first by 
Lohse-Klafsky, under the 

of Mr. Damrosch the 

by Mile. Ternina under the 

the third by Mme. 


ot pinion. 


me leadership ; 


sam 
Nordica, with Herr Anton Seidl in 
rector’s chair. Che first 
wed her as a very vehement, un 
estrainead young lady, rather large 


msy as to person and very 
ind clear as to voice. [he 

i showed a somewhat similar 
ersonality with the vehemence toned 
wn into vigor, the voice softened 
1 sweetened, the whole modified 
it was womanly as well as cour 
is. The third showed Isolde as 
ding creature, altogether 
by the love potion. 
the first two presentations the 
ristan was Alvary, a ngure as it 
f plastic bronze, in the third 

was Jean de Reszke a very human 
leed. Which is the 
tistactory conception of the ¢ )pera, 
music and all, it admits of two 


tions? Oneis stern and 
+} 


fr ‘ > 
SOLT, yieci 
} 

ed 


most 


matic, the other is soft and 
King Mark of Cornwall was 
early British ruler. He 


iressed in steel and leather; he lived 
narude house where each day he 
1 a great feast of solid 








si Mats with 


- om much ale. When 
mp = Was n 


_ 4S not at home he was hunting 
tapittt ~ Wghting. He was a gentleman, to 
: ure, but a primitive gentleman. 
ten had been brought up in the 
i hghting ; her chief ambition 

‘0 be the wife of a hero and 
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Juliette. 
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particularly the mother of heroes. 
Her lover was one of the most 
aggressive fighters according lo 


the most familiar of the many _ ver- 


sions of this legend — among King 


Arthur's Knights. 

ls it not obvious that any repro 
duction of this old story ought to be 
altogether barbaric ? 


Is one’s concepuion ol Isolde a 
sentimental could 
fristan possibly have been a rather 
courtly, weak kneed gentleman ? 


Did they murmur their loves in the 


young pt incess, 


most cultivated smoothest of voices 
Did they die, passively o'ercrowed 
by fate, or did they exult in death's 
stinglessness ? 

One would think that the primitive 


character of Tristan and Isolde ought 


to be uppermcst Yet there were 
eminent critics who assured us that 
the performance by the Metrope li 


would be the 


tan Opera Company 
best Boston had ever 


seen, and 
certainly there was nothing barbaric 


On the contrary it was 


about it. 
rather melancholy and ennervating ; 
almost as 


pathetic as Romeo et 
Nordica Sang 


enough, and so did 


pleasantly 
Jean de Reszke 


} 


but not once was either dramatically 


thrilling. here is an arresting 
quality in the declamation of both 
Madame Klafsky and Mlle. 


that is 


lernina 
altogether lacking in the 
perfect tone formation produced in 
the Italian School. Romeo may be 
is charming as he likes; Tristan is 


I 


ot charming, he is stern 
In a 
phrasings more delicate 
of Mr. 


effective 


smaller place Herr Seidl’s 
than those 
Damrosch, would be more 

than they were in_ the 
Mechanics Building. Mr. Damrosch 
is a trifle noisy: but it may well be 
questicned whether Herr Seidl does 








not err onthe other side. At times 
he gets plenty of volume but usually 


he is surely too subdued. The 
delicate shading with which pre- 


sumably, he colors his passages 
and which would be apparent in the 
Metropolitan Opera House is chiefly 


lost in the abysms of the Mechanics 
building. For all the passionate or 
dramatic quality it had, a week ago 


Friday evening, the violin music 
might have been a Bach gavotte. 


And that is another argument for 
building a new opera house. 

Tristan is great enough, however 
presented. And let us have all the 
romance possible in the Wagnerian 
atmosphere. But do not let us, 
therefore, lose the thrilling quality. 

With the performance tonight 
closes a most successful season. It 
has served once more to emphasize 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
a" the early observances of 
Washington’s Day, says the 
New York Sun, were on February 11, 
the old style in the calendar not 
having then been everywhere and for 
every purpose abandoned. Indeed, 
the stone placed as late asin 1815 
on the site of his birthplace in West- 
moreland county, Va., had the follow- 
ing inscription: “ Here, the 11th of 
February, 1732, George Washington 
was born.” 
The first recorded mention of the 
celebration of his birthday is said to 

















the supremacy ol the artist over 


the music. Calve appears in Cat 
men, a superb cast of stars appear 
in the Huguenots orin Faust, Melba 
as Lucia and Calve as Santuzza ap 
pear on the same evening and the 
huge auditorium is ¢ rowded. Upon 
the night when Melba sang the mad 
song there were not a hundred seats 
vacant in all the house. Yet when 
only one great star appears, when 
for example Calve sings only in the 
short Navarraise, and the balance of 
the evening is taken up by three acts 
of Aida, which beautiful as it is, is 
known to bea success for Mantelli, 
a contralto not a soprano, the audi- 
ence isslim. It is slim when Jean 
and Melba sing Massenet’s Manon, 
too light and exquisite to be satisfac 
tory in so large a house. 

The book of La Navarraise isdra 
matic enough, but the music — ex- 
cluding much musketry which prop 
erly belongs to the libretto, not to 
the orchestral score is not par- 
ticularly illustrative. There is a 
passionate duet between the lovers, 
and there is somewhat of horror at 
the death, but not strongly enough 
presented to be thrilling. Mlle. 
“alve, however, with her dishevelled 
hair and at the last with her insane 
laugh was thrilling. 

It is quite possible that the hon 
orable manner in which the manage- 
ment has kept its promises in the 
matter of casts may pass as a matter 
of course. [t is not a matter of 
course; at best our climate is incle- 
ment, and the opera 


place 


season took 
in the midst of acold snap. 
Nevertheless only once has a singer 
disappointed an audience. Mlle. 
Calve, who sang on Tuesday,though 
unwell, was unable to appear Thurs- 
day, and Trovatore was substituted 
for Mefislofele. Arecord of per- 
formances with but one substitution 
certainly deserves commendation as 
much as last year’s record of sub- 
stitution deserved discontent. 
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be the one in The Virginia Gazette 
or the American Advertiser ot 
Richmond: “Tuesday last, being 
the birthday of his Excellency General 
Washington, our illustrious Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the same was com- 
memorated here with the utmost 
demonstrations of joy.” The day 
thus celebrated was Feb. 11, 1782. 
Twelve months later the same- day 
was commemorated at Talbot Court 
House in Maryland; in 1784 in New 
York ; and, indeed, so,far as we are 
aware, the first commemoration on 
the 22d of February occurred as late 
as 1793, since which time it has 
always been held on that day. 


SEA WATER FOR LONDON. 


BILL has been prepared to lay 
before Parliament and esti- 
mates made for the work necessary 
to bring sea water to London for 
use in public and private baths and 
for road watering and sewer flushing 
should the authorities deem it best 
to make such use of it.  , 
The company to undertake the 
work is arranging to supply 10,000,- 
ooo gallons daily, taking the water 


from the ocean at a point near 
Brighton, about 50 miles almost 
directly south of London. The 


intake pipe would run some distance 
out to sea,and near the pumping 
station would be a reservoir to 
serve as a settling tank, from which 
the water would be pumped to a 
nearby reservoir on a hill 500 feet 
high. No more pumping would 
then be necessary, the water flowing 
thence by gravity to London, but 
there would also be a storage reser- 
voir at Epsom, 240 feet above the 
sea level, and water flowing from 
there to London would have suffi- 
cient pressure to carry it to the top 
stories of high buildings. 


| Subscribe for the Commonwealth, 
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66 FTER all,’’—said the Office 
Cat, meditatively,—‘ New 
York és the middle of things, rather!” 

“Avaunt!”’ cried I! “Treason!” 

“Stuff!” said the Office Cat. 
“Can't a body speak now and then 
as an American, instead of ever- 
lastingly as a Bostonian? I was 
taking America as a whole, and not 
as a wheel (whereof Boston is 
the Hub, and I, so to speak, the 
Spokes-woman), when I said New 
York is the middle of things. And 
itis. One can’t stop there even a 
few days, as I’ve been stopping, 
lately, and not recognize that. For 
one thing, the rush of it and the 
bustle of it! Until one gets far and 
far up town, business life and home 
life are next-door neighbors, you 
know. There’s no secluded, ‘ resi- 
dential’ quietness, as there is in 
Boston, that a ten-minutes’ car-ride 
brings one into: a quietness as far 
removed from down-town clatter, as 
are the lives of the women in the 
stately houses, from the rush, the 
strain and strife in which the men 
coin the gold that keeps their state. 
In New York the life and the strife 
flood and overflow, and nowhere one 
escapes the roar of their never-ebb 
ing tide. If any one loves the city 
atmosphere—and QO, by the faith of 
my shield thatdo //’—-said the Office 
Cat,—“ New York ministers abun- 
dantly to that love. You remember 
the old woman who loved the ocean 
because there was enough of it? 
Well, one loves the ‘city’ feeling of 
New York, because there’s enough 
of it! It stimulates, quickens, 
sharpens; sometimes—ah that’s the 
seamy side of it!—one knows how 
it must brutally spur the spent and 
lagging and failing in the dizzy, 
fearfully cruel instant before it 
spurns them. But it is the true 
metropolitan atmosphere: the 
‘crowded hour of glorious life.’ 
Boston, after it, makes one, like 
Browning’s gentleman returned from 
the city to the sheepfold, 

‘Scratch one’s head, sometimes, to see if 
the hair’s turned wool,’” 

“Ocome! I”— 

‘“‘Go there before you protest! 
New York is largely a theory, with 
Bostonians, and an obnoxious theory 
at that: go there: for even an hour 
be able to say pars sum:—if you 
merely look on, of course you won’t 
get the sweep of it or the tingle of 
it, or the flavor of it!—and just in 
proportion as you are a worker, and 
love the ‘stern delight of battle with 
your peers’as all good workers 
must you'll cry with Browning's 
gentleman aforementioned. ‘O! a 
day in the city square, there’s no 
such pleasure in life!’ ”’ 

“T always thought ‘that gentle- 
man of Browning’s’ as you call him, 
was sufficient in himself to repute 
the statement that Browning lacked 
humor.” 


OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


‘‘Doesn’t ‘Paracelsus’ do that, 
without further assistance ?” 

‘* Paracelsus 

‘‘Magnificently so 
couldn’t have failed to appreci 
ate the joke that there would 
be people who would read it witha 
serious idea it meant something, and 
try to explain what the something 
is! Humor could go no further 
than the effort totake a composition 
seriously, of which the author—or 
rather, compiler—himself, must 
have said what the old woman did 
of the dictionary: that the words 
were all very well, but she didn’t 
think much of the story. But yes, 
truly, the gentleman who compares 
life ‘up in a_ villa’ with life 
‘down in the city,’ ¢s very dearly 
and quaintly humorous. 


humorous ?” 
Browning 


‘Had I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house 
in the city square 

Ah such a life, such a life, as one 
the window there! 

The city! Othe city! the squares with the 
houses! Why 

Chey are stone-faced, clean as a curd, with 
never a front awry 

Houses in good stwaight lines, 

something to take the eye! 

watch who crosses and gossips ; 


leads at 


there’s 

You who 

saunters ; who hurries by; 

the shops, with fanciful 

painted so properly. 

Ere opening your eyes, in the 
blessed church-bells begin ; 

No sooner the bells leave off, than the trains 
come rattling in ; 

Ore gets the pick of the news, and it costs 
one, never a pin! 


And 


signs, all 


city, the 


Bang whang whang ! goes a drum; /ootle-te- 
tootle a fife; 

©! a day in the city square, there’s no such 
pleasure in hfe!’” 

“ Yes, if the city instinct be born 
in one, what a delight the city is! 
One understands so well Madame 
de Stael crying among the velvet 
green of Coppet’s exquisite solitudes 
for one hour in —if so it must be — 
a gutterin the Rue de Bac! One 


‘ sings with Anne Aldrich —- 


‘Oh hé for the glorious city days! 
For this pushing tide o’ the human! 
What are the fields and streams, 
To living man and woman? 


Oh hé! How I love this rush of life - 
To bathe in it, passing by! 
The city to live and love in 
The country to sleep —and die ! 
——‘*‘ How many different voices 

are lifted in praise of the city ! — 
Rough, gnarled old Dr. Johnson, 
with his— ‘Don't talk of green 
fields to me, sir! One green field is 
precisely like another green field! 
Let us take a walk down Fleet street!’ 
— Our own dear Autocrat, with his 
queer, sly saying that he really can- 
not accept the line ‘God made the 
country and man made the town!’ 
because it involves so severe a re- 
flection on the taste and capacity of 
the Creator. And Others — well, 
now after all hasn’t that poor,cheap, 
bad, queer little Tommy Atkins — 
that ‘bloomin’,eight-anna,dog-stealin’ 
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Beecham's pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


Tommy, with a number instead of a 
decent name,’— hasn’t he phrased 
as no one else has phrased that ‘ bit- 
terer beer than Bass’s ’—that ‘’ome- 
sickness ’ for the city of its banished 
sons? Will one ever forget that day 
his ‘madness came upon him,’ pa- 
thetic little cad !—as he ‘lay with 
his face upturned to the blue sky,’— 
and grunted forth his sick misery of 
ionging for London, in words so 
unbeautiful that they can but poig- 
nantly be true 

‘Wot’s the good o’ me? QO! 
Wot’s the good o’ me? If I ’ad 
stayed at ‘ome, I might ha’ mar- 
ried my gai, an’ kep’a little shorp 
in the ’Ammersmith ’Igh, a little 
shorp with a stuffed fox in the win 
der, an’ a little case o’ blue and yel- 
ler glass heyes, an’ a little wife to 
call—Shorp! Shorp!— wen the 
door-bell rung. . . . O! I’m sick to 
‘ome — go ’ome/ I’m 
sick for London again ; sick for the 
sounds of ’er; sick for the sights o’ 
‘er; sick forthe sme//o’ her ; orange- 
peel an’ asphalt, an’ gas comin’ in 
over Vauxhall Bridge. Sick for the 
rail, goin’ down to Box ’Ill, with a 
new clay pipe in your mouth, an’ 
your galon your knee; that an’ the 
stran’ lights, an’ the copper as takes 
you up 

‘‘ See here ”— said I —“ Did I un- 
derstand you to say you thought 
Other’s thus voiced the kind of lay- 
ing that we ’’—— 

“QO Bostonian! O Philistine! He 
voiced longing for that which in the 
city was hisown. And the voice is 
for us all, though what is ours be so 
far other than what was his! Please 
observe that I say other —— not 
better!’ Dororuy Lunpt. 


go ‘ome — go 


REMEDIAL FOODS. 


{From The Housekeeper. ]} 


Beowy! is invaluable as a food 

for those suffering from any 
form of rheumatism, for diseases of 
the nerves, and for nervous dyspep- 
sia. 

Lettuce for those suffering from 
insomnia. 

Watercress is a 
scurvy. 

Peanuts for indigestion. They 
are especially recommended for cor- 
pulent diabetes. Peanuts are made 
into a wholesome and nutritious 
soup, are browned and used as coffee, 
are eaten as a relish simply baked, 
or are prepared and served as salted 
almonds. 

Onions are almost the best nerv- 
ine known. No medicine is so use- 
ful in cases of nervous prostration, 
and there is nothing else that will 
so quickly relieve and tone up a 
worn-out system. Onions are use- 
ful in all cases of coughs, colds, and 
influenza; in consumption, insom- 
nia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, 
and kindred liver complaints. Eaten 
every other day they soon have a 
clearing and whitening effect on the 
complexion. 

Spinach is useful to those with 
gravel. 

Asparagus is used to induce per- 
spiration. 

Carrots for sufferers from asthma. 

Turnips for nervous disorders and 
for scurvy. 

Raw beef proves of great benefit 
to persons of frail constitution, and 
to those suffering from consumption. 


remedy for 


It is chopped fine, seasoned with 
salt, and heated by placing it in , 
dish of hot water. It assimilate 
rapidly and affords the best nourich 
ment. r 
Eggs contain a large amount 
nutriment In a compact, 
available form. Beaten up ray 
sugar they are used to clea 
strengthen the voice. Wit] 
and lemon juice the beaten 
egg is to relieve hoarseness. 
Honey is wholesome, strengthe, 
ing,cleansing,healing,and nourishino 


5S 


Fresh ripe fruits are excellent fo, 
purifying the blood and toning 
the system. As specific remedj Sa 
oranges are aperient. 
are highly recommended for 
tism. 

Cranberries for erysipe 
used externally as well 
nally. 

Lemons for feverish thirst 
ness, for biliousness, l!oy 
rheumatism, 
complaint, &c. 

Blackberries as a tor 
in all forms of diarrhcea. 

lomatoes are a powerfu 
for the liver, a sovereign rer 
dyspepsia and indigestior 
toes are invaluable in all con 
the system in which the 
mel is indicated. 

Figs are aperient and w 
They are said to be valuable as { 
for those suffering from cancer 
they are used externally as well 
internally. 

Apples are useful 
dyspepsia; they are nutritious, 
icinal, and  vitalizing 
digestion, clear the voice, 
the acidity of the stomach, a: 
valuable in rheumatism, 
and liver troubles. An 
tains as much nutrimentas 
in a pleasanter and more 
form. 

Grapes’ dissolve 
gravel and calculi, and 
stomach and bowels to 
condition. 

Pie plant is wholesome and aper 
ent; is excellent for rheumatic sul 
ferers and useful for purifying the 
blood. 


Sour 


coughs, 


and 


SLEEVES AND SKIRTS. 

Bagereee and Paris tailors are 

adopting smaller sleeves. I: 
London they call them coat sleeves 
while in Paris the Marie Antoinette 
sleeve prevails—an equally cling 
ing sleeve, with two odd little putts 
around the elbow, and perhaps 4 
graceful ruffle of lace falling on the 
hand. What takes away t 
look from the sleeves is the large 
collarette or cape or epauiette o 
some shape which usually prot 
beyond the shoulders. This 
great breadth, and will gradually a 
custom us to the change from the 
greater to the less. 

Whether this is merely a sensa 
tion of the dull season or will be 
come general in. the spring, Says 
Harper’s Bazar, remains to be seem 
Some small sleeves are worn heré, 
but as yetthey have made no 
cided impression. 

The pleated skirt will continue! 
be seen in dresses of spring 
woolens. It has directly in front @ 
deeply folded and very broad bo 
pleat, flaring wider at the foot, Wi 
large side-pleats turning away 'r0™ 
it to meet in the middle of the bac 


the coat 


sth 


For Over Fifty Years: 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTuine Syrup has been 
millions of mothers for their children ‘e 


soothes the child, softens the gums, a/lays *# | 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remecy ' 
25c. abottle. Sold by all druggists 

Be sure andask for Mas. WinsLow s > 
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pS, THEIR EVIDENCE AND INFLU- 
ENCE. 

. a mistake to think that money 

, sas wisely into clothes is an ex- 
lace or a vanity. The world 
“Joes you first by what you wear, 
nd what you wear is a sort of guar- 
ntee of what a better knowledge of 
prove you. To dress ac- 
sording to your best wisdom and 
morals and taste 1s unconsciously to 
sledge yourself in a measure to live 
" rding to your best morals, your 
set wisdom and your best taste. It 
no Teufelsdroch to point out 


eeas 0 


‘he alteration of habit can the 


CLOTH 


you Wii 


se observer note the slightest 
inge in the wearer's mental or 
od attitude towards the world. 
e clothes of many of us are a daily 
conicle of our doings and our 


Set yourself down then at 

s hest in your wear and honestly 
youl promise. If you doubt 
clothes are a chronicle of daily 
ay and your mood, just watch 
areell or a friend for a day or so. 
ietus hope your friend greets you 
the car on his way to the office, 
ving evidence of the value ethic- 
‘careful toilette. His hair as 

- lifts his hat is smooth, his linen 
<fauliless, tie correct, business suit, 
shether stylish or not, brushed, and 
e as to buttons and general 


Is there an added touch? a 
wer in the buttonhole, an unusual 
wer.a flecklessness of attire, even 

diferent suit from the usual one? 


you argue holiday intent, 


én may 


bat is if the face matches the habit. 
tdoesn’t, if it is set and anxious, 

ig some venture afoot — and, 
nsciously or unconsciously has 


wut friend duly weighed the import- 
ance of looking his best. See him 
mhis way home. Is the flower still 
there? If it is faded —that is bad 
news. If it were not there at all that 
would have shown that at some time 
thought had been given it, but to 
sand there forgotten, a living wit- 
ws to the blighting of hopes — there 
satext for tears. If so be that he 
#es you and lifts the hat, his hair is 
wt sleek. The shine is off his neck- 
tt and his boots too, as_ surely as it 
Sof his face. Has his defeat gone 
td and is it the last of many, and 
“sit mark the point where he gives 
or thinks he gives up? ‘Then 
%Shat isa bit over his eyes and he 
“snot see you or any one else. 
“$s hands are in his pockets or list- 
at his sides and his coat is open. 
ereis fight in him still the eyes are 
bered, but he is buttoned up tight 
Fabout and a scowl buttons up his 
ttomatch. If the defeat is not 
*% confessed yet are the marks of 
ete all over him and speak louder 
than his alert face and carefully 
“ty greeting. See the same man at 
Neo'clock or a formal function. 
sh ma'tevery line of his correct rig 
2 Pze him to correct conduct? Isn’t 
e “Yettionality varnished all over 
And does it not successfully 
*8s him into good behavior? 
= teason why the spectacle of a 
veman’ in disarrayed formal 
se is so revolting is that he is 
“sed renegade to pledged prin- 
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garb of the sister of charity a confes- 
sion of faith and a promise of perform- 
ance? Can you imagine anything 
more dreadful than such a garb de- 
graded? Will not any of our Cadets 
of the first Corps tell us that an 
offence that might be only a man’s 
joke to laugh at would be an unpar- 
donable outrage if done in the ‘ white 
coat’? Why? because the uniform 
coat is a pledge. Any heusewife 
knows that if she can get an unruly 
maid into a black gown, white cap 
and apron the battle is half won. 
Why? because after all it isn’t in 
average and normal human nature 
to go against its clothes. The small 
son who flings into the house a _red- 
eyed tousled savage, with a nose 
half gone, clothes a tornado and 
temper ten paces ahead of him any 
way he turns, is already reclaimed 
by the time he has washed up, got 
into another rig and reported him- 
self for the required conference. 
Having come into his right clothes, 
ten to one he has largely come into 
his right mind too. 

Believe me if you get home tired 
and discouraged from work, ready 
to drop, as we women say, and with- 
out ambition, it is not only wise, but 
spiritually imperative that instead of 
dropping you get yourself into a 
warm bath, curl your hair, and put 
on a pretty gown. Ambition will 
have returned. Even if you really 
are going to drop, let your last 
gasp be for the curling irons, anda 


clean wrapper. Wicked frivolity ? 
Not a bit of it—a noble struggle to 


pledge yourself to self control and 
decency—that’s all. 

Not very often do I drop thus 
into the sounding depths of the 
subject to which these columns are 
devoted. Usually you will find 
here merely a—I hope choice assort- 
ment of frills—but—I would not 
like you to think—from the reading 
of this column, that frills are frills 


merely. No, indeed. Frills are 
character and character is every- 
thing. Therefore look—to your 
frills. 


FASHION NOTES. 


As antidote to the alluring gossa- 
mers on view these days in the shops 
let me remind you that gossamers 
are only suitable for gossamer occa- 
sions. 

A dark bluedenim. At Whitney’s 
you can get a beautiful quality double 
width for 25 cents a yard. Let the 
skirt be full, and godet and all that. 
Let the jacket be a jaunty short 
reefer, very boxy in front, and 
fastened with big pearl buttons. 
Face the cuffs and the lapels of the 
jacket with white duck. Set a band 
of white duck on the skirt, if you 
like, just above the hem. Weara 
white silk waist, or a duck waist- 


coat and a boiled shirt. Let the 
skirt be lined with crisp white 
cotton. Line the jacket so too. 


Consider this with a pair of white 
duck shoes, and a wide blue rough 
straw sailor, with a lot of white 
cock’s feathers stuck in, and don’t 
you find yourself leaning a little 
away from organdies? You can’t go 
rowing in an organdie as you know. 

Try that lovely soft yellow denim 
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for another. Let the yellow skirt 
open over a white duck front. Let 
the yellow bodice open over a white 
duck vest, which is one with the 
yellow. Let the jacket-skirts and 
the skirt itself be all lined with 
white. Doesn’t that sound nice and 
fresh and pretty, with a_ butter 
straw hat? 

R. H. White is selling a_ linen 
batiste in close sheer quality, good 
width and nice mouse brown linen 
color for twenty-five cents a yard. 
The skirt of the out worn evening 
dress will give you silk enough to 
line the bodice. Make the skirt of 
the plain batiste, with a wide hem. 
Let the bodice all but the sleeves be 
of openwork batiste, a do!lar and a 
quarter a yard you can get it and it 
does not take much to make just 
front and back. Let the sleeves be 
of the plain batiste. A stock and 
belt can be of the silk lining color. 
The skirt should not be made over 
a lining but worn over a skirt of the 
shade of the waist lining. 

It may be of sateen, or cotton, 
and perhaps you will have enough 
left of the old evening dress to put 
a silk ruffle on the cotton petticoat. 
Of course you see that the batiste 
part comes away from the petticoat 
and from the silk of the bodice, and 
so goes in the tub, but if you wear 
it carefully and have lots of nice 
sensible denim and flannel gowns 
you won't need to have the batiste 
washed at all this first season. 

Really good flannelette in dainty 
stripe and color makes up into cosy 
beach dresses. Let the bodices be 
so arranged that they will serve for 
shirt waists with other skirts. If 
the skirt of this material seems 
slimpsy, then line it with a light 
quality of duck. 

The imported French gowns that 
are all wash goods and lace and silk 
and velvet mixed up, and permanently 
attached to each other are perhaps 
pretty just to look at. But it is an 
unwarrantable extravagance to get 
a summer gown that is going to soil 
promptly with wear, and that at the 
same time must be discarded when 
it is ready for the wash tub, because 
the silk and velvet and lace on it 
will not allow it to go tothe laundry. 

It takes moral courage to consider 
fur when summer materials are so 
pretty. But now is the time to buy 
a collarette or colet or a boa, or 
a cape. And remember it will seem 
just so much money saved next year. 

Wash silks are pretty, but they 
are very light for seashore wear. 
They are not serviceable as skirts, 
unless lined; they make pretty 
bodices. I would not plan however 
for any more round bodices. 

Side combs are still worn, and 
probably will be for a long time, but 
they are usually set back of the 
ears, to make the hair stand out 
about the ears. ‘The little short 
jeweled combs that a little while 
ago were worn either side and close 
to the part are not seen now. If 
the combs are worn either side of 
the part, they serve to draw the hair 
well down, and theyare long. How 
we ever got along without combs to 
assist in the arrangement of the 
hair we are all wondering. 

Jewels of secondary value are 
being made into charms, and even 
set for rings. Amethysts, tourma- 
lines, moon stones, topaz, moss 
agate, and countless other crystals 
that are of intrinsic beauty and yet 
not of special value are suitable for 
wear with gowns not absolutely 
formal. A fine discretion seems to 
be developing in this matter of gems, 
and such ornaments need no longer 
brutally proclaim their value as their 
only excuse for appearance. 


OU can tuck a button-hook down 
the side of your big overshoes. 
Then if you are to be in the house, 
theatre or concert for an hour or so, 
slip off the shoes. Put the button- 
hook safe in the bottom of one of 
them, and putting them on again is 
not so very bothersome a matter. 
Also, the buttonhook will call itself 
to mind when you put your foot in 
the shoe, even though you forget 
where you hid it and for one awful 
moment think you have got to use 
your poor fingers. 
END your gloves before you 
send them to the cleansers. 
Or, better still, get your gloves at 
Filene’s, and leave it to them to 
mend them when they cleanse them. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1n1nG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s SootHine Syrup. 


READY 
In Our Retail 





Clothing Department 


Evening Dress Suits. 


Correct in every particular of fabric and 
style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 
All made in our workshops on the 
premises. 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 WASHINCTON ST. 


A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


in, Noother cosmetic will do it, 






Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles ‘ 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
peions no other 
1as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 


uy, 


iY 
cy) 






name, 
lady of the hAautton (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skia. 

FR ED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Gi Beware of Base imitations. Apa Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONLTS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
mificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 


SCO Ne ae ae Oe oe 
SEVERAL novelties have graced 
or otherwise —the Boston 
this week, and have in vary 
ing degree ministered to the enter- 
tainment of Boston play-goers. Eas 
ily first among these, is as presented 
at the ‘Tremont Theatre, 
much discussed play, The 
Mrs. Ebbsmith. In many respects 
this proved an agreeable disappoint 
ment to those whose acquaintance 
with its motif had led to expect but 
another example of that pathological 
emotion which inspires the so-called 
‘ problem-play.’ The story of a 
woman who, from distorted convi« 
tion and ill-directed early education, 
even more than from the prompting 
of mere crude passion, believes her 
self justified in sharing the life of a 
man not her husband, and who, in 
the end, repents not so much her sin 
of action as her mistake in the char 
acter and calibre of the man, is not 
a pleasant story,nor one that carries 
a sufficiently useful ethical lesson 
with it to justify its painful telling. 
But unlike many of its kind, the 
play has, in judicial phrase, ‘ miti 
gating circumstances.’ Its dialogue 
is of quite uncommon literary qual 
ity, dryly humorous, gracefully 
phrased,at moments very powerfully 
dramatic. Its character-drawing is 
clear-cut and truthful; Zucas Cleeve, 
in especial, being a figure almost 
worthy to mate 7Zifo Melema, as a 
picture of a man winning externally, 
worthless at the core. Che play is 
admirably acted; Miss Neilson’s 
magnificently vital personality and 
trained and earnest art, finding 
worthy vehicle for their expression 
in Agues Bbdbsmith’s range of variant 
passion; Mr. Terry giving a convinc- 
ing and forcible impersonation of 
Lucas; and Mr. Hare's Duke of 
Olpheris offering a character study of 
profound subtlety and exquisite fin- 
ish. 

At the Boston Museum, The Gay 
Parisians proved a farrago of harm- 
less enough nonsense, with much 
drollery of the rushabout sort, and 
nothing so much in the way of indeli- 
cacy to complain of as its suggestive 
name would seem to give warning, 
if one once accept the attentions of 
one gentleman to another gentle- 
man’s wife, as a humorous incident, 
devoid of blame. Certain situations 
are certainly no less than wildly 
funny; notably the alarming illness 
which descends upon — or perhaps 
more accurately, ascends within — 
the worthy gentleman who has pre- 
faced his unusual dissipations with 
a far too strongcigar. Mr. Ferguer- 
son and Mr. Barrows do some de- 
lightful bits of genuine comedy work, 
as Pinglet and Mathien; and of all 
the rest it can at least be said that 
they look well and mean well. 

At the Park Theatre, Mr. Stuart 
Robson has paid us far too brief a 
visit, and unfolded to us nightly the 
secrets of Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. 
One cannot help regretting that Mr. 
Robson should abandon the worthy 
and beautiful presentation of Shakes- 
perean and old English comedies 
with which, for many seasons he has 


stage, 


Pinero's 
Notorious 


graced the stage. for farces varying ~ 


only from hundreds of their butter- 
fly kind in the cleverness of their 


Sutherland 


Ria 


ae Cae te es eo 94 


ES 


presentation ; but for this the rudi 
mentary taste and cultivation of the 
average theatre and by no 
means Mr, must the 
blame. 

At the Theatre, Madame 
Sans Géne, that brilliant and charm 
ing historical comedy of ‘a man, a 
time and a place,’ proves worthily 
popular with thetown. Atthe Hol 
lis St. Theatre, Mrs. Marlowe-Taber 
has repeated the successes 
earlier in her engagement. 

The performances of Cavalleria 
and Pinafore have continued to be 
successful at the Castle Square, but 
in pursuance of the general policy 
of giving novelties Mr. 
removed them to give 
The same company 
before. Mr. 


goer, 


Robson, beat 


Boston 


scored 


Rose has 
Uhe Mikado. 
has played it 
Persse will substitute 
for the and 
Turridu the namby-pambyness of 
Nanki-poo.. Miss Lane will sing 
Yum Yum, Miss Mason will be Pitti 
Sing, Mr. Wooley will be the Mikado, 
Miss Leighton will be Katisha; 
better doubtless in that than in the 
role of Mother Lucia, perhaps the 
pathetic among all Grand 
parts. Mr. William Wolff 
will be Ko-ko ; may he perceive the 
desirability of being 
humor! 

he Mikado gives the opportunity 
of most lavish display in the way of 
costumes, and this matter may be 
safely intrusted to Miss Anne Ford 
ing, whose exquisite taste all who 
have followed the season at the 
Castle Square Theatre know so well. 
As for the scenery, Mr. Frank King 
will make special efforts to have the 
two sets of the Opera artistic, a 
delight to the eye, and thoroughly 
characteristic. The Mikado will 
hold the stage for one week only, 
and will be the last of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan series for the present. 
Mr. Rose has many plans for the 
future, which he is not as yet ready 
to announce in full. Among other 
innovations in the company, is the 
engagement of Mile. Fatmah Diard. 
Mile. Diard comes direct from Paris, 
her engagement having been made 
by cable, where she has studied with 
Marchesi, and incidentally filled 
short engagement in the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company in England. The 
opening role for Mlle. Diard is soon 
to be announced. 


earnestness of Jose 


most 
Opera 


subtle in his 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


he County Fair will be presented 
in this city for the very last time at 
the Park Theatre beginning Mon- 
day, March 2nd; Mr Neil Burgess 
appears in his original role of Abigail 
Prue. The present is Mr. Burgess’s 
farewell tour, at the termination of 
which he will retire from the stage. 
Six horses will be used in the race 
scene. Both jockeys and animals 
invariably show an exuberant zeal in 
this mimic struggle, that has neces 
sitated emphatic lecturing and con- 
stant rehearsal for producing the re- 
quired result. As soon as they 
strike the tread-mill runway and _ be- 
gin moving the horses are seized 
with an all too natural spirit of em- 
ulation, and the riders also feel the 
spur of rivalry a little more than is 
requisite. It is barely possible for 


the best man and munt to win and 
it has taxed all of the stage man- 
ager’s disciplinarian energy to 
check a genuine scramble for first 
place. lim’ and ‘Cold Molasses’ 
have got to win else Miss Abby's 
mortgage will not be lifted but the 
others suffer awfully in holding down 


to the programme. 


vaudeville 
continues to 


among all 


‘he excellence of the 
at Keith's 
be a subject of remark 
theatre-goers. 


programme 
classes of There is 
no going backward; it isa steady 
the way of an im 
one which will attract 
the cream of amusement seckers, not 
alone for 


progression in 
proy ed variety, 
its pure and cleanly tone 
but for its unrivalled attrac 
in all lines Next week’s bill is 
headed by the world famous Black 
Patti, Miss Sissieretta Jones, who is 
to appear for the first time on a vaude 
Ciancitadelle Rocca,the 
Italian violinist, 
furore in New 

traction, as 


one-legged 


tiveness 


ville stage. 
who created such a 
York, is another at 
also the Donates, 
French clowns, 
funny and little 
Cochran, the mental wonder. 
Drews, La Bella ¢ 
Ames hold over, 


two 

awfully 
Gertie 

The 


Adonis 


fellows, 


armen and 
and the balance of 
the programme is made up of strictly 
first class artists 


Mr. Chas. Frohman says the new 
Manager’s-combine is not a ‘trust.’ 


Miss Elaine Eilson now playing in 
the curtain raiser at the 
Museum is remembered as one of 
the cast who first gave us Charley’s 
Aunt some time ago,in Boston. 
not the same lady who appeared 
later in Miss Johnstone Bennett's 
Amazons, and as the girlish sister of 
the three sang delightfully in 
the guitar scene in the first act? 


Joston 


Is she 


, boys,’ 


Mr. Ferguerson now in 
Parisians created the 
valet, Mortimer, in Mr. 
Beau Brummel, and as 
artistic accomplishment 
ranked with that of the 
self. 


Too Much Johnson nas been at 
the Columbia in New York this 
week. 


The Gay 
part of the 
Mansfield’s 
a piece of 
this role 
Beau him- 


Mrs. Julia Neilson Terry and Mr: 
Terry were guests of the Playgoers 
at their informal At Home Tuesday. 
his is the first time the club has en- 
tertained guests at an At Home, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Terry seemed delighted 
at the hearty hospitality shown them. 
Friday from half past three to half 
past five a formal reception was ten_ 
dered to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taber 


Mrs. Sol Smith’s make up and 
costume for the nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet was given her by Mrs. Sterl- 
ing, the English actress who was 
famous in the part. The Nurse was 
played by Mrs. Smith when she was 
still a young woman, Mrs. Smith be- 
ing one of the few wise actresses who 
went promptly into training for what 
are technically known as ‘o'd women’ 
while she was still entirely eligible 
for young parts. She is now one of 
the few thoroughly equipped ‘old 
women’ players on the American 
stage, and always in demand. 


a Kathryn Kidder and Mr. 
Robt. Taber are both pupils of Mr. 
Franklyn Sargent, and hail from the 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. 


Mr. E. H. Sothern again looked 
over Miss Merrington’s play Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, while he was here in 
Boston, and said that he still had 
hope that the piece might become 
available. Mr. Sothern’s plans are 
not yet formed for next year, but he 


seems to realize the constant difficulty 
a repertoire of modern plays presents, 
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and it is likely that he wil] 
into the legitimate as soon 
It is rumored that he has accent 


drama by Robert N. Stephe: 


; 


as m 


Lieut. Brainard 
Mrs. Julia Neilson 
Terry an informal 
U.S. S. Enterprise tod 
Mrs. Terry appearing 
curtain raiser at the Trem, 
are enabled to reach 1} 
in time to meet I] 
other guests. 


U.S.N 
Terry 


recept 


ie 


Burmah draws near 
New York. \ Road ¢ 
Midsummer Night's Dre 
ing Next 
Bellew Co. play at Daly’s 
New York. Duse’s ( 
made a profound impress 
New York. The 


is scoring a 


out. week 
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Success lr 
Lillian Russell has chang 
and will not be 
ment of T. 


under 
Henry Fren: 
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vis» KEITH 


MARCH 2 


The Incomparable Vocalist, 


BLACK PA TTL. 


Refined and High-Class Vaudeville. 
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FROUCICAULT-MARTINOT 
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